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Brisa “MUSE U M. —The British Museum | 
will be CLOSED on the 2nd and RE-OPENED on th» 9th of | 
JANUARY, 1860. In the interval between those dates no visitor | } 
whatever can possibly be admitted. 


29th December, 1859. A. 





Panizzi, Principal Librarian. 





7 ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8S.W. 
PatRON. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice Patrons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick Square 
Lavy Principat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visttinc MINISTER. 
THE REV. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mat 


PROFESSORS. 








thew’s. 


















Scripture History ........ The Re v. R. Matone, M A. 
Ancient & Modern History The Rey. Prof. Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S, 
English Langu and Lit. 'T H. A. Dixon, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Nat. and App. Sciences.. . F. F. Staruam, a A., F.G.S. 
Latin Language and Lit y. 5.3 ON, asi 5 MiPiey D 
French ditto ditto |. Mons. Tor RIER 
I ditto ditto .. Signor Braaer. 
ditto ditto .. Herr Mast. 
> (Piano) . W. H. Hotmes, Esq. 
» (Harp)... BR. Cuarrerton, Esq. 
» (Singing) 4 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 
This Establishment is intended to supply a want long felt in this 





neighbourhood by Parents desirous of of ning for their Daughte 
the advantages of asound and accomplished Education, at a moderate 
expense. 

The course of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram 
mar, Composition and Lite rature, Physical and Political Geos graphy, 
History (Ancient and Modern), Natural History and Philosophy, 
ry and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 








rious Classes are under the direction = able 
The Fee is £2 2s. per Term, each ¢ 

1 Instrumental Music, 
Singing, £5 5s., £44s., and £ - per Te 
Drawing and Paint 
. per Term. 


and eminent 


Ps ahem 
Individual Instruction 
per ‘Term. 
Calisthenics, £4 4s., and £2 
styles, for advanced Pupils, £ 
A Class under the direction of Mrs. Brancuar 
Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 


5 5s.,and £3 3s 
Dancing and 
ing, in various 











p and the resident 
Above 12 years of age 


6 cane as per Ter 
Under 12 





A limited number of] Resident P atl received :- 


Above 12 years of age ... 


. 60 guineas per annum. 
Under 12 wv 





These fees include all branches of Eng lish, French, é 
the resident Governesses. 


ind Music, by 


TLaundress .... 





6 guineas per annum. 
Seat at church 1 ” ’ 
Use of Piano oe 2 3s 
Singing is taught by Signor and Madame F. Lanract 


by Madame Micnau Davis ane 
by Madame Van Fow1nxet; Ridi 
referred, Resident Pupils, 
which fee would include the extras and lessons from 
fessors, with the exception of Signor and Madame 
J. B. Chatterton, Esq » Mi udame Michau Davis, and Mr. 
lessons by either of thee might, however, be substituted for those 







sited Lda letpeed I 
by Mr. 
-eived at 100 § guinc 
s 





as per annum, 
all the Pr 
Is 








of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 
Courses of Lectures (usually illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 
Philosophical, and Histori al Subjects, in cach Term, by eminent 


Professors. 

The domestic arrangements will be on the plan ofay 
well-regulated home, the s 
and it will be the anxious ¢ 


ined and 
est attention to he de w ill be paid, 
of the Lady Pr that the 













religious instruction, and the various uly 
hended in a plete course of female educ: wn 
efficiently c: i out. 


Lady 





requested to bring dinner 








forks and spoons, for her own usc ; + 
returned on leaving the College. 
is divided shy Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Past 


Lent A begins January 21st, 





and ends Apr 
d 1 2ist, and ends July 3ist. Mic! 
ins Oc tobe r lst, and ends December 2ist 

tions are from tl of July to the 36 
ie the 21st of Deceinber to th f 

before Good Friday to the end of 

Fees to be paid e ach ‘Term in ¢ 
be given viously to removal 
absence. eferences exchanged. 

















nd “notice of one T 
iction max 








B RITISH 
: a LL 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN 
Portland Eis “e 


LY INGIN HOSP 
STREET, LONG ACRE, 
-Dr. SXKRT natin ; 


ITAL, 



















Scrcron.—BENJAMIN BROOKPES, Fsa . Bedford § ¢ 

6 ie JOHN CL ARKE, 42, ilertford ‘Street, May 
a Ee we 
Pursictans. — . HEWITT, 17, Radnor Place, Hyd 
SECRETAT 
Matron.—M 

Subscriptions : t than} fully rec dbyt 

Medical Officers, 10 attends at ul 





daily between the "hos urs of 12 and ik 





{ECOND-HAND 
CRAMER, 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALPF, & CO.’s—F 
Every variety, New and Second hand,warranted. 
HARMONITU IMS CRAMER, BEALE 
tion. CRAM . BEALE, & CO. are also Chief 
New Patent. aol, Regent Street. 


HARMONIUMS 


ion & CO. have a Stock of various descrip 
nt 









every des aon 
Agen nts for Alexandre 










: | before the opening of the New Premises at Christinas. 


OYAL 


Bcd ya 


ENGLISH 


— Under the Manag 


OPERA, COVENT 
ment of Miss Louisa Pyne and 
ry. W. Harrison. The great Covent Garden Pantomime, successful 
be if all precedent. For Artistic Scenery, Splendour of Costumes, 
Magical Transformations, and Pictorial ‘Combinations, PUSS IN 
BOOTS is universally pronounced perfect and unique. 
During the Week will be presented an entirely new 
entitled VICTORINE. The music composed by Alfred Mellon. The 
translation and poet oo wun nd Falconer. Characters by Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Henry H 5 3 Corri, Mr. G. Honey, Mr. Wall 
worth, Miss’ Thirlwall, Miss’ repa. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
After which will be produc a x Comic Christmas Fairy Pantomime, 


o be called 
, PUSS IN BOOTS, 


or, ae and the Fairy of the Golden Palms. The opening by 
J . Bridgeman, with new Scenery, Machinery, Dresses and Deco 
rat May The scenery by Messrs Grieve, Telbin, Danson, Cuthbert, 
Dawes, &c. The machinery by Mr. Slom: The pantomime arrange d 
and produced by Mr. Edward Stirling. Dramatis Personie.—Mealoff, 
Mr. Anderson; Huon, Miss E. Scott ; Puss in Boots, _ Craven; the 
King, Mr. Rartleman ; the Count von Grabenuff, Mr. W. H. P% 

F. 









opera, 

















sE 











| W ittulwig! ht (his son), -ayne; Gulpe A Bs (an 
| Mr. Tallien; the Princess Blanchefleur (the pink of 
| I tion, who pinks Huon to the heart), Miss Clara Morgan ; the 
| ss von Grabenuff, Mr. W. A. Barnes; Innocentia (Queen of 
| the good fairies), Miss Kate Saxon ; Worldlinessa a fairy potentate 

| Miss Morell. Scene I.—Interior of the Mill. Sce ne II.—The Court 


of Queen Innocentia. Scene I.—Apartment in the Royal Palace. 








Scene IV.—Cornfields with river in the distance. Scene V.—Gulp- 
emdown Castle. Scene VI.—Fingal’s Cave off the Scottish coast, 
by moonlight. Scene VII.—Grand Transformation, which the 





it have endeavoured to render worthy o the palmiest 


managem 
i ’ y love, being “ The Grove of Golden Palms.” ae ters 








r the Transformation :—Harlequin, Mr. F, Payne ; Clow -H. 
Payne; Pantaloon, Mr. W. A Barnes; Sprites, Messrs. alien ; 
Columbine, Miss C lara Morgan ; L illiputian Harlequin and Colum 
bine, Master and Miss Lauri —Mists and clouds of doubt and sus- 


pense ¢ clled by the Congress of Nations 
Halls of Peace 
Doors open at half- mi ast six. Commence at seven. To conclude by 
alf-past eleven. A Grand Morning Performance on Wednesday, 
i in. 4th, at two o’clock, and on each succeeding Wednesday. 
» Manager, Mr. Edward 





assembled in the Fairy 











s Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Murr: iy. No Charge for Booking or fees to Box Keepers. 
Stalls, 7s.; Private Box¢ s, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d., 


upwards ; Dress Circle, bsez Amphitheatre 


Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. 








{CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Elementary Col- 
J lections, to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, MINE 
eae th ONCHOLOGY, can be had at 10, 20, 50, to 100 
guine Rocks, Fossils, and 


3; also single gree ns of Minerals, 
depts Shells, Geologi nN) APs Hammers, all the recent Publica- 
tions, &c., of J. TI Mineralogist te Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. Prac ~y Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy, by Mr. Tennanv, at 149, Strand, W.C. 












ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 
NETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 
BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 
Bagh premises : ire required for his WATCH AND CLOCK 
has secured the adjoining house, 64, Cheapside, for 
ELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Establishme ut, which 
will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an entirely 
new Stock of every weed sir i Jewellery. The whole of the 
present Stock of CHAINS, BROOCHES, BR. ACELETS, &c., is now 
offered for sale at such a reduce a price as will ensure its Clearance 


| 














BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 

















» | Bright, ! 


24, CORNHILL. 
M*, 


MORRBY begs to state that he has ope ned 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), 


above lery (in connection with his Fk: 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 





for the sale of Gusrautesd 


Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 








| 
W. Bennett, | W. Fity, | Muller, | Shayer,sen., 
Old Crome, Ne 1, | Mutrie, G. Smith, 
E. W. Cooke, | Fripy ’, | Mogford, | J. Syer, 
W. Collins, | - Hunt, | M wan, | Soper, 
| Che uMbers, s¢ n.,| Molla Niemann, | Stark, 
i ‘ obh t Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
| Halle, | Ww Oliver, w hympe r, 
} ’ it Hardy S. Percy, Wainewright, 
| | E. Hughes A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
Jeane, an 1" ’. 8. Robins, Eb. Williams, 
A. Johinst Qn, Itossite T, Wood, &e. 








rhe Manufactory of 1es, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
| carried on as be fore at 63, Bishopegate Street Within 
I ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
| Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
| NATIVE tOPESSORS, through the medium of English or French, 
grammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
tions of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 
sand Schools attended. German, French,and 
s. Terms moderate. 
Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 


















ITTAUR,9, 


WwW HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought of tten occurring to literary minds, public 
eters and persons of b neve jent intentions. An immediate an 

ned on applic: ation to RICHARD 


, LONDON. R 
N'TING on very cnake 


s. is enab led to exe- 

tageous terms, 
ae of 
and 









LAULIC 





, and every ~— ement in “the 
N BOOK OF PES information ft 
on appli ation, by 
RicHarD Barnett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


$ kaye LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 
into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose a 


provement 


voting a large capital to its im- 
( 9 I 


and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
Write 7s t the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientific, and Lit rary Departine nis; and @ 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

After the 1st of January, 1860, the GazETTe 
will be permanently enlarged. 


rienced i 


Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the Gazer TE free per Post. 





K XEC UTORS, ADMINIS STR ATORS, Ww IDOWS 
AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to pass, or Valua- 
tions for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may save much time and ex 
pe nse on applic ation to Me ssrs. BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
for Administration, &c.,3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 











Now ready 

& COS PATENT PLAYING 
The New Patterns for the Season. 

of all Bookseller 


RUE 
CARDS. 
had 


DPE LA 


To be 





and Stationers. 





Just published. 
uA RUE & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS FOR 1860. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DE I 


Now ready 


A RUE & COS DESK DIARIES 
D Size, 6} i si ay 4} in. price 


E Size, 73 in. by 4} in. price 4s. 6d. 
To be had of all Bookse llers and Stationers. 


1860. 


D El 








BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &e. 
Now ready, free for one stamp, 


AWSON’S ANNUAL CATA 


LOGUE OF 









x BOUND BOOKS FOR THE LAWRAR Y AND DRAWING- 
ROOM, consisting of highly interesting Pictorial and other at 
tractive Works, in Plain and gant indir upted for Christ 
mas and New Year's Gifts, Birthday and Ma ge Presents, School 


Prizes, &c. 


Wititiam Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City 


» London, 
(Established 1809, 


E.C. 


“OD ’ . ar aah ta : ° 
{EARCH FOR DEITY. Being an Inquiry as 
to the Origin of the Conception of God; an Historical Research 

among the Ancient Races of Mankind, viz.: Hindoos, Egyptians, 

Carthaginians, Greeks, and Scandinavians ; and an Examination of 

the Views entertained by Alexandrians, Christians, Mahometans, 

Saxons, and Mormons; with some Reflections on a Future State. 

By J.SULLIVAN. Price ls. 


Horyoake & Co., 14 






7, Fleet Street, London, I 





In 8vo. price lds. 


FASSAYS, MILITARY AND 

v) Written in India. Contexts :—Militar 
Empir The Kingdom of Oude—Mahrat 
Lord Har dinge’s Indian Admini 


POLITICAL. 
y Defence of our Indian 
Hlistory and Empire— 

n—The Indian Army—Army 
ONTGOMERY 

















Reform. ly the late Sir HENR LAWRENCE, 
K.C.B 
London: Ws. H. Atien & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 
Shortly will be published, price Five Guineas, 





EFATIONES AD 
CIPE 


AUCTORUM CLAS} 


EDITIONES PRIN- 
IC on UM. The Prefaces to the 
} lected and edited 





ig 


‘irst Editions of the G 





3 Beran Borrrecp, M 
Printed at the Unrvrn 
G. Boun, Yo 





old by Henay 
oncon 














Just ready, in one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
{ATHERED TOGETHER. POEMS. By 
J WILLIAM WILSON, Author of “A Little Earnest Book 

upon a Great ¢ ubject; or, Chapters upon Poe d Poets ;"’ 
“Such is L hes and Poems ; &e., & 
London: Le an, Grren, Lonoman, & Row 
ISH REVIVALS 
This day, in crown 8vo 


STER AWAK 


Origin, 





HE ULS 











, with Notes 1 u rsonal Obser 
the Rev. JOHN WEIL, D.1 ntroduction 
wed LA 
I & ¢ 25, Paternoster how. 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following ternis :— 





100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS ; ; ; , ; £2 2 0 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS _. ; : - ‘ . § 5 0 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS . ‘ ° : ‘ 10 10 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS . ; : : : a 8 'D 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geolegy by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Ansted, Page, and others, 
contains 200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. : 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, 
Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS : these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. 
Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &e. 

ROCKS: Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Liméstones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALHOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &e. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION Ci MINERALS. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection 
of Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price 2000/7. 
Such a Collection is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 








At King s Coll Je, London, Lectures on Mine ralog sare given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, rom Nine to Ten 0 clock, Srom October to Ch ristmas, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 21. 2s. 

MINERALOGY.—The Course commences with a description of the Physical and Chemical characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described. 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the composition of Rocks, and of those minerals which are 
also used in the Arts ; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystalline forms, &e. 

GEOLOGY.—(THE Lectures CoMMENCE IN JANUARY AND TERMINATE IN May)—Lent TermM.—Descriptive Geology. Fee 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Easter TermM.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee 1/. 11s. 6d., or 37. 18s. 6d. for 
the two Terms. 

The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on 
excursions into the country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 

THESE models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground,—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which cor- 
responds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to the scale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 
and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the 
subterranean, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 

The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification ; Valleys of Denudation ; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field; Strata of 
Adjacent Lead Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c. ; and are accompanied with a letter- 
press description, by T. Sopwitn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E., Author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &e. 

Set of Six Models, 3 inches square 2/7. 0s. | Twelve Models, 3 inches square 47. 0s. 
The same, 4 inches square 2. 10 The same, tf inches square 5 0 

It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 

which extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can 


possibly exist. The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 


MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
l'o ILLUSTRATE THE SECTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY IN ‘*OrR’s CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES.” 


BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S 


r 


Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models, to illustrate the Six Systems, price 3/7. 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 67. 


WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. Warrernnouse Hawkrys’s Restorations oF THE Extinct ANIMALS—Péerodactyle, 


Iquanodon, Megalosaurus, Plesiosaurus (two species), /ehthyoswur and Labyrinthodon,—seven models, reduced toa scale of one inch toa foot, from 


those at the Crystal Palace. Price 5/. 5s. Packing-case, if for the country, &. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams. Price 1/. 10s. 
All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geol Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, 
Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Objects for the Mic ‘se interesting branches of Science, by 








JAMES TENNANT, MINE] 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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XUM 


Lies 
THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF 
THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 

Poems, BY THE AuTHOR oF “JoHN Hattrax.’ 
KoHL’s TRAVELS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Tue Gorp1an Knot, By Surrtey Brooks, 
Lorp Exa@in’s Mission To JAPAN. 

AGAINST WIND anD TIDE.——EXTREMES, 
SEvEN YEARS, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Dickens’s TaLE or Two Cirtres. 

VaUGHAN’s ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS. 

THE MInisTER’s WOOING. 

KINGSLEY’s MISCELLANIES.——WHITE’S FRANCE. 
SERMONS, BY 
Lorp DUNDONALD’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


3ALDWIN BROWN. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF Sir G. Rose. 
Lucy Crorton, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Srvr-Hetp, py Samvet SMILEs. 
RoBERTSON’s BroGrarny OF BECKET. 
PALLESKE’S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
THe West INDIES, By ANTHONY TROLLOP 
THORNBURY’S LIFE IN SPAIN. 
QuUAKERISM, BY J. S. ROWNTREE. 
3URKE’S VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES 
Bowkina’s PurirpernEé ISLaAnps, 
ROBERTSON ON THE CORINTHIANS, 
Rurat Lire in BENGAL. 
THE VoyaGe or “Tue Fox.” 

3000 Copies. 
A Lire ror A LIFE. 

2500 Copies. 
RECREATIONS OF A CounTRY PARSON. 
Trennyson’s Ipyts or THE KING. 

1000 Copies. 
ApaM Brepr. By GrorGe ELior. 

2500 Copies. 
F'ARRAR’S SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. 
Essays, BY Srr Henry LAWRENCE. 
WHEN THE Snow Fatits.—-RaGerp Home 
RICHARDSON’S TRAVELS IN Morocco, 
TENNENT’S CEYLON.—OSBORN’S JAPAN: 
BurGon’s Memorr or P, F. Tytver, 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN, BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
TROLLOPE’S TUSCANY IN 1859, 
MEMORIALS OF THE DucHESS RENEE, 
LirE tN Morocco, py Mrs. Murray. 
Jowet?1’s THEssaLonians. A New Editio 
RaMsay’s ScorrisH CHARACTER. 
MAGINN’S SHAKESPEARE PAPERS, 
THE SEMI-DETACHED House. 
CumMine’s GREAT TRIBULATION, 
THOoMSON’S NEW ZEALAND. 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 
TROLLOPE’S 
RounD THE Sora, BY Mrs. GASKELL. 


; DecapE or ITALIAN WOMEN. 


CARLYLE’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
DissERTATIONS, BY J. S. MIL. 
HAMILTON’s LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
Story oF THE LIFE OF STEPHENSON, 
RAWLINSON’S Bampton LECTURES, 

Tue Day or Smaczt THINGS. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND 
VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


AND VALUE, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 
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REVIEWS. 
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A Visit to the Philippine Tslands. By Sir 
John Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S., Late Gover- 
nor of Hong Kong, H.B.M.’s Plenipo- 
pentiary in China, Honorary Member of the 
Sociedad Economica de las Filipinas, &c., 
&c. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Sm Joun BowrinG is the man who went to 

Hong-Kong, and whose doings in that re- 

mote locality are duly recorded in parlia- 

mentary speeches and Blue-books. He pro- 
tected a certain historical lorcha, avenged 
the wrongs of the Union Jack, and invaded 
the Chinese empire. Sickening with the 
toil of these achievements, and guided by 
the advice of a judicious physician, he winged 
his flight to the Spanish Archipelago, and 
found rest in the Philippines. ‘he wings, 
as befitted his rank and station, were repre- 
sented by H.M. steamer Magicienne, which 
Sir Michael Seymour placed at the disposal 
of the victorious diplomatist ; and we trust it 
will be a subject of sincere congratulation to 
our readers when we assure them, on the 
highest authority, that nothing that fore- 
sight could suggest, or care provide, was 
wanting to Sir John Bowring’s comfort. 
Captain Vansittart was “all urbanity and 
attentions,’ and so were the officers and sea- 
men under his command. ‘The China seas 
proved less obliging. Itis impossible to stig- 
matise in terms of sufficient severity the 
unbecoming conduct of the wild cross waves, 
which actually presumed to toss the ship and 
Sir John Bowring, until he anchored in the 
harbour of Manila, where the Magicienne 
was at once boarded by the various autho- 
rities, who, supported by a handsome display 
of cavalry and infantry, and a fine band of 
music playing, “ God save the Queen,” aided 
in ana graced the disembarkation of the 
great plenipotentiary. A fine suite of apart- 
ments had been prepared for his reception in 
the government palace ; servants, under the 
orders of a major-domo, were ordered to attend 
to his requirements; the Captain-General 
and the ladies of his family were on their best 
behaviour ; an aide-de-camp was constantly 

at Sir John’s elbow; and every day, at 5 P.M. 

precisely, the Governor, seated in a carriage- 

and-four and escorted by “ cavalry lancers,” 
made his appearance for the benevolent 
purpose of giving his airing in 
the immediate vicinity of the town. Afi 

wards, in the course of his Jonger expedition 
inland, and to some of the numerous islands 
which constitute the group of the Philippines, 
the representative of Great Britain was 
escorted by official persons; despatches an- 
nouncing his coming preceded him, and pro- 
cessions of “ the authorities,” troops of young 
ladiesilluminations, fireworks, andtheatricals, 
welcomedhisarrival. Books,maps,and official 
returns were, with mostpraiseworthy alacrity, 
submitted to his inspection. No set of men 
could be more polite and attentive than the 

Spanish officials in the Philippines, and Sir 

John Bowring is quite right in speaking well 

of those who did well by him. He might 

have done it with less of pomposity and com- 
placency ; but that is a matter of taste, and 
large allowances on this head must be made 
for a very old and distinguished member of 
the civil service. But, while we record our 
lively satisfaction at the very proper and 
becoming conduct of the Captain-General of 
Manila, we cannot but regret that the pecu- 





guest an 








ter- 











liar position of the author has been the 
means of spoiling his book. With his own 
eyes he was never able to see beyond the 
triple wall of officials which surrounded him, 
and his experiences of the Philippines are 
those of a greatly honoured and jealously 
guarded state prisoner. If Napoleon had 
written a book on St. Helena, or if Abd- 
el-Kader had published his travels in 
France, the two works would bear a close 
resemblance to Sir John Bowring’s book. 
His personal experiences are all of the kind 
which a man of high rank and doubtful 
position would embody in letters addressed 
to his wife; the statistical information, 
drawn from official and not altogether 
reliable sources, might be in its place in the 
pages of a Blue-book; and the chapters on 
the geography, climate, history, and popula- 
tion of the Philippines might have been, 
and perhaps would be, all the better if 
compiled by a professional bookmaker, 
travelling in the British Museum. In 
the matter of the divisions, the manners and 
customs, the virtues and vices, the defects 
and capacities of the natives of the Philip- 
pines, we owe nothing whatever to Sir John 
Bowring; he has simply read and extracted 
from a number of books, which are accessible 
to every educated man in this town, and we 
trust for the honour of our craft that one- 
half the London authors would, on demand 
and within a reasonable time, turn out a 
better book—one shorter, fuller, and more in- 
teresting—than the one published by the late 
Governor of Hong Kong. Our quarrel with 
his work is, not.that it is bad, but that it is 
not better. We grieve over a wasted oppor- 
tunity. We wish Sir John Bowring had 
been able to forget his dignity, and break 
through the trammels of official etiquette ; 
that instead of sweeping along the highway 
with a detachment of lancers, he had gone ou 
of the beaten track, trusting to a servant or 
guide; that instead of feasting in convents, 
he had been able to accept what hospitality 
the natives had it in their power to bestow ; 
and that, in short, his journey had been a tour 
instead of being a Progress. 

On one point he is right. The Philippines 
ae very imperfectly known, and yet they 
are worth knowing. We, therefore, take 
advantage of his compilation to condense 
and extract an account of a group of islands 
which are already of great importance, and 
which sooner or later will become intensely 
interesting to the politicians, the capitalists, 


| and the merchants of this country. 


The extent of the Philippine Archipelago 
is about 300 leagues from north to south, 





and 180 leagues from east to west. It is | 


composed of a large number of islands, of 
which Luzon, Panay, and Mindanao are 
among the most considerable. They are all 
of voleanic formation, and in some of them 
are live volcanoes and boiling springs. There 
are large lakes in several of the islands, and 
during the rainy season some of these lakes 


become enormously extended. These inunda- | 


tions are favourable to the vegetable pro- 
ductions, by fertilising vast tracts of land, 
The climate is little distinguished from that 


visited by hurricanes, typhoons, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Endemic diseases are 
rare. Intermittent fevers and _ chronic 
dysentery are among the most dangerous 
disorders. Elephantiasis, leprosy, and St. 
Anthony’s fire are the scourges of the natives, 
and the wilder races of the interior suffer 
from a variety of cutaneous complaints. The 
Biri-Biri is common and fatal. In the re- 
moval of some of the tropical diseases, no 
European can compete with the natives. 
The vegetable world furnishes a great variety 
of medicinal herbs, which the instinct or the 
experience of the Indians has turned to 
account. 

As for the scenery : 

‘*One cannot but be struck, in reference to the 
geographical character of these islands, with the 
awful serenity and magnificent beauty of their 
primeval forests, so seldom penetrated, and in 
their recesses hitherto inaccessible to the foot of 
man. There is to disturb their silence 
but the hum of insects, the song of birds, the 
noises of wild animals, the rustling of the leaves, 
or the fall of decayed branches. It seems as if 
vegetation revelled in undisturbed and uncon- 
trolled Juxuriance. Creeping plants wander from 
tree to tree ; lovely orchids hang themselves from 
trunks and boughs. One asks, why is so much 
sweetness, so much glory, wasted ?” 


nothing 





In the cultivated districts the harvests are 
rich and varied: 

“Of the indigenous productions found by the 
Spaniards the d ountain rice seems to have 
been the principal article cultivated by the Indians 
for food, the arts of irrigation being little known, 
and the mode of culture of the simplest character. 

Maize and wheat were introduced from 
America, though for a long time the use of 
wheaten bread was confined to the service of the 





mass. There is now an adequate supply for the 
wants of the consumer. Melons, water-melons, 
and various fruits, peas, pumpkins, onions, eu- 


cumbers, garlic, and other vegetables, soon found 
their way from Mexico to the church gardens, and 
thence to more extensive cultivation. Coffee 
sprang up wild in the island of Luzon, ungathered 
by the natives. Tobacco was introduced under 
the patronage of the government, and is become 
the most Important source of revenue. Pepper 
and cassia grew unnoticed, but the cocoa-nut tre 
and the plantain were among the most precious 
of the Indian’s possessions, and the areca was not 
less valued. Indigo was indigenous, and the 
wild cotton-tree was uncared for; nor can it be 
other than a subject of regret that, to the present 
hour, so inadequate an attention has been paid to 
the natural productions of the islands, and means 
so little efficient taken for improving their quality 
or extending their cultivation. At the present 
time there are few large estates having the benefit 
of well-directed labour and sufficient capital. 
Where the labourer is hired, his daily pay is from 
a half rial to a rial and half (34d. to 10d.), 
varying in the different provinces.” 












The following on the bamboo is also worthy 
of notice: 

“Of the vegetation of the Philippines, the 
bamboo may be deemed the most extensive, the 
most useful, and the most beautiful. The graceful 
groups of Caias (the Spanish name, the Tagal is 
Boeaui) are among the most charming decorations 
of the island scenery, and are scattered with grea 
profusion and variety on the sides of the streams 


| and rivers, on hills and plains, and always to be 


of other tropical regions of the East, and, | 


according to the Spanish proverb, there are 
in the year,—six months of dust, six months 
of mud, and six months of everything. 
From June to November, the country is in- 
undated; the roads are generally impass- 
able, and inland travelling is difficult 
and disagreeable. At midday the heat is 
oppressive, but the mornings and evenings 
are delightful. The Philippines are frequently 


of the native. 
the smallest 


found adjacent to the residence 


Waving their light branches at 


| breeze, they give perpetual life to the landscape, 
| while they are of daily service to the people. 


The bamboo serves for an infinity of uses ; from 
the food that nourishes man or beast, to the 
weapons that destroy his life ; for the comforts of 
home; for the conveniences of travel; for the 
construction of bridges, several hundred feet in 
length, over which heavy artillery can safely pass ; 
for shipping and cordage; for shelter, and for 
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dwellings and domestic utensils of all sorts ; for 
vessels of every size to retain, and tubes to con- 
vey, water and other fluids; for mats, palings, 


and scaffoldings ; for musical instruments, even | 


organs for churches; for a hundred objects of 
amusement ; and, indeed, for all the purposes of 
life, the bamboo is distinguished. It is the raw 
material on which the rude artist makes his ex- 
periments—roots, trunks, branches, leaves, all are 
called into the field of utility.” 

Tobacco, of course, forms an important 
staple of production, and among the few per- 
sonal experiences of Sir John Bowring is a 
visit to one of the government factories 

‘¢The tobacco manufactories of Manila, being 
the most remarkable of the ‘public shows,’ have 
been frequently described. The chattering and 
bustling of the thousands of women, which the 





constantly exerted authority of the female super- 
intendents wholly failed to control, would have 
been distracting enough from the manipulation of | 
the tobacco leaf, even had their tongues been tied, 
but their tongues were not tied, and they filled 
the place with noise. This was strangely con- 
trasted with the absolute silence which prevailed 
in the rooms solely occupied by men. Most of the 
girls, whose numbers fluctuate from eight to ten 
thousand, are unmarried, and many seemed to be 
only ten or eleven years old. Some of them inhabit 
pueblos at a considerable distance from Manila and 
form quite a procession either in proceeding to or 
returning from their employment. As we passed 
through the different apartments specimens were 
given us of the results of their labours, and on 
leaving the establishment beautiful bouquets of 
flowers were placed in our hands. We were ac- 
companied throughout by the superior officers of 
the administration, ae to us all the details 
with the most ve fect Castilian courtesy. Of the 
working people | do not believe one in a hundred 
understood Spanis! 

The population of the Philippines, accord- 
ing to M. Mallas, amounts to 7,000,000; a 
very small fraction of these are of European 
descent. The great bulk of the population 
is made up of half-castes, of Spanish or 
Chinese descent, and the various tribes of 
the Indian and Malay races. These latter, 
according to the testimony of the “ Cronicas 
“inconstant, distrustful, 





Franciscanas,” are 
malicious, sleepy, idle, timid, and fond of 
travelling by rivers, lakes, and seas.’’ The 
following, by far the most amusing part of 
Sir John Bowring’s compilation, is the de- 
tailed account of the venerable compiler of 
the Franciscan Chronicles : 


‘They eat three meals a day, consisting prin- 
cipally of rice, the sweet potato, and a small 
quantity of fish or meat; the daily cost of the 
whole being half a rial (= 3d. sterling), As 
labourers they get half a rial in addition to their 
food. They willingly borrow money which they 
do not repay, and he who will not encourage in- 
gratitude must show them no favour; to exact a | 
promise is to ensure a falsehood. They are the 
Iingrates described in the 36th Psalm. They never 
shut the door they have opened; they’ return 
nothing to its place ; they never do the work they 
have been paid for beforehand, yet they do not | 
fail to ask for an advance: the carpenter must 
have money to buy wood; the washerman to get | 
soap ; and they even practise their devices upon 
the parish priest ! | They have the art of blunder- | 
ing about everyt thing ; they fold all garments the | 
wrong way; turn a shirt inside out, always recat’ 
sent the back where the front should be. 
They are envious, ill-bred, and impel tinent. 
They will even ask a padre, ‘Whence do you | 
come? where are you going!’ If you are reading 
a letter, they will look over your shoulders, though | 
not able to read themselves ; and if two people are | 
talking in secret, the Indians will come near, 
though not understanding a word. They enter 
houses, and even convents, without leave, and 
seem to make themselves at home in a manner to 
excite wonderment and anger; even when the 





| 


| beyond even the odour of women. 


| lippines contain a vast amount of statistical 


padre is asleep, they make a great noise in tramp- | forms ? 


ling the floor, though in their own houses they | 
walk with as much care as if tre ading among eggs. 
They use no chairs at home, but absolutely wear 
out those of the convents by sitting and lounging 
on — particularly in the balconies, where they 
ean get alook at the women. They care no- 
thing for dog, cat, horse, nor cow ; the game-cock is 
their great concern ; him they visit at “dawn ; him 
they caress through the day ; they will contemplate 
him with eyes fixed for half an hour at a time: 
the passion never decays; many of them think of 
nothing else. The government patronises cock- 
fights. Last year they produced 40,000 dollars 
(in 1859, 86,000 dollars); sad resource this for 
so many tears, crimes, and punishments ? What 
quarrels, what lawsuits, what appeals! And in 
their gambling they pass the night till sunrise. 
The chief of the Barangay (clan) loses the tribute- 
money he has collected; his doom is the prison, 
or a flight to the mountains. They hate to live 
in houses or convents where they would be placed 
They take 
care of their own plates, and exhibit in their 
dwellings some possessed before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, but in convents and houses they break 
plates enough to ruin their masters. This is 
because of their stupidity, or that they are think- 
ing of their beloved, or of anything but what 
ought to occupy their thoughts; and if they let 
fall a dish, it is passed over by the Spaniards, or 
they are only called ‘brute! animal! savage !’ 
In their own house, however, the breaking a piece 
of earthenware would be followed with a good 
number of cane blows, and this is of more efficacy 
than all Cicero’s Philippics. They cannot be 
trusted with a sword, mirror, glass, gun, watch, 
nor any delicate thing ; they are sure to spoil it. 
You may confide to them a bamboo, a stick, a 
piece of timber, a palm-branch, and to a few of 
them a ploughshare.” 


We also extract from Buzeta the inventory 
of an Indian household: 

*¢ The beds of the Indians are merely mats on 
which the whole family repose indiscriminately. 
Here they smoke their cigars, chew their betel, 
and fall asleep. The domestic utensils are: a 
mortar for grinding rice, bamboos for all purposes, 
cup and spoons of the cocoa-nut shell, pots and 
kettles, a knife called a goloc, a bench against the 
wall, a stool which serves for a table, a Chinese 
basin for oil, a clay lamp, some cotton wicks, 
torches of the resin-cane, an image of the Virgin, 
a crucifix, mats, a jar of betel leaves, some areca 
nuts and lime ready for use, and sometimes a flute 
or guitar.’ 

The chapters on the manufactures, com- 
merce, finance, and taxation of the Phi- 


information, and will no doubt be of the 
greatest use to the editors of a new edition 
of the “ Commercial Dictionary.” ‘To the 
public at large they are but of limited and 
doubtful interest. On the whole it is a 
matter of sincere regret that, by the pub- 
lication of this volume, the late Governor of 
Hong Kong should have again reminded the 
= of the bon mot ascribed to the late | 

Chancellor Oxenstiern. | 








On the Origin a Spe cies by Means of Natural } 
Selection; ov, the Preservation of Favoured | 
Races in the ‘Btrugglk for Life. By Charles | 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., &e., | 
Author of “Journal of Researches during 
H.M.S. Beagle’s Voyage Round the World.” 
(Murray.) 


[Srconp Notice. 

Wr now come to the raat sation of the 
theory of natural selection from a geological 
| point of view. Here, too, as has already | 
| been hinted, difficulties occur. Why, it may 
| be asked, do not the fossil remains of any of | 
the older formations afford at least some | 


| evidence of the existence of transitional 


How do we sccount for the sudden 
appearance of whole groups of allied species 
in certain formations, and especially for their 
appearance in the lowest known fossiliferous 
strata? The undoubted geological facts 
upon which these objections are founded, 
unquestionably, as far as they go, militate 
against the theory of natural selection ; and, 
supposing the geological record to be any- 
thing like complete, would go far towards 
overthrowing it altogether. But, says Mr. 
Darwin, the geological record is far less 
complete than is generally supposed. The 
number of fossil remains that has been 
found is as nothing to that of organic beings 
which lave existed. The process of modifica- 
tion is so slow that not even the ages requisite 
for the deposit of any one formation may 
have been sufficient to produce any notable 
change in the forms of life. It is probable 
that each deposit was intermittent in its 
formation; and that intervals occurred 
between each geological system greatly 
exceeding in length the time occupied in the 
deposit of the system itself, during which 
interval the transitional forms may have 
lived. For Mr. Darwin is of opinion that a 
thick deposit containing many fossil re- 
mains can only be found when the area of 
deposition is gradually sinking; so that the 
periods at which the area is stationary, or in 
process of elevation, will be blanks in the 
record. And it is further to be remarked 
that these very periods of subsidence, during 
which alone fossiliferous deposits are formed, 
are precisely those in which the inhabited 
area and the number of inhabitants will be 
decreasing, and fewer varieties or species 
will consequently be produced. All these 
considerations combined go far to account for 
the absence of transitional forms in geolo- 
gical formations. As to the sudden appear- 
ance of groups of allied species, Mr. Darwin 
shows that the recent progress of geological 
research has proved that the limits of such 
groups are much less distinctly marked than 
was at first. supposed; and refers again to 
the interval which has probably elapsed 
between the deposit of each successive for- 
mation. What has become of the progenitors 
of those organic beings whose remains are 
found in the oldest known fossiliferous strata, 
is a question to which Mr. Darwin frankly 
admits that no answer is at present possible. 
He can only vaguely suggest that they may 
have been obliterated by metamorphic action. 
Further research may possibly throw more 
light on this point; but, as it at present 
stands, it is unquestionably areal and serious 
obstacle in the way of Mr. Darwin’s theory. 
Granting the extreme imperfection of the 
geological record, many of the facts which it 
does give are more easily accounted for on 
the theory of natural selection than on any 
other. Thus the extinction of whole species 
and groups of species naturally follows from 
this principle. It explains also the most im- 
portant fact, that extinct and existing forms 
belong alike to one great system, the former 
tending in most cases to fill up gaps between 


| the latter, for both extinct and existing forms 


are bound together by the bond of inherit- 


| ance. Hence, too, the organic forms of any 


one formation are generally intermediate in 
character between those which immediately 
precede and follow it; and when we consider 


| the divergence of character which natural 


selection necessarily produces, we can un- 
derstand how it is that the older a fossil is, 
the oftener it stands in some degree inter- 
mediate between existing and allied groups. 
There is a vague opinion that recent forms 
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are hiker hes ancient wai extinct meee, | 
and so they are, in some sort, for they have | 
beaten the extinct forms in the strt uggle for 


life. Lastly, the endurance through suc- 


cessive geological ages of allied forms on the | 


same continent—as of marsupials Aus- | 
tralia, of edentata in America, &c., becomes 
intelligible: for, in a confined country, the 


recent “and the extinct forms would naturally 
be allied by descent. 
Many of the facts 


connected with the 


spoonful of mud from three different pila 
beneath water, 9 the edge of a little pond ; this 
| mud, a 1 dried, weighe d only 64 ounces ; I kept 
it covered up in my study for six months, pulling 
up and counting each plant as it grew ; the plants 
were of many kinds, and were altoge ther in 
number ; and yet the viscid mud was all contained 
in a breakfast cup! Considering these facts, I 
think it would be an inexplicable circumstance if 
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! water-birds did not tr unsport the seeds of fresh- 


geographical distribution of organic forms | 


are, according to Mr. Darwin, more in 
accordance with the theory of descent by 
modification than with that of distinct crea- 
tion. He is here brought into direct contact 
with the doctrine of specific centres, the truth 
of which he energetically denies. Wherever 
the same species are found in distant di: 
tricts, the fact may, he thinks, be most 
probably accounted for by migration. On 
this view the supreme importance to geo- 
graphical; distribution of the presence of 
impassable barriers is readily understood ; 
the seas on either side of a continent, and 
the continents on either side of a deep and 
wide ocean, being respectively inhabited by 
very different races. In taking this’ view, 
however, he does not make so much use as 
some naturalists—the late Edward Forbes, 
for instance—have done, of the influence of 
geological changes in uniting districts which 
are now separated; but is inclined to rely 
more exclusively upon the ordinary and still 
existing means of dispersal. ‘These are, he 
thinks, both more numerous and more effec- 
tive than are generally supposed. He shows 
that the seeds of many plants can bear long 
immersion in sea-water, 
the crops of birds, without losing their 
vitality; and they may also be transported 
largely from place to place in the mud 
adhering to the feet of living birds. Of the 





or imprisonment in | 


cases which are generally cited as militating | 


against the doctrine of a single centre of 
creation, the two strongest are perhaps the 


presence on distant mountains of the same | 


species, and the wide distribution of fresh- 
water forms. The former fact Mr. Darwin 
accounts for by the uniform southward mi- 
gration of northern forms during the cold 
period which preceded and accompanied the 
glacial epoch; some of which forms, when 
the temperature of the region again rose, 
instead of returning northward, retreated 
into the mountains of the district in which 
they chanced to be. The wide distribution 
of fresh-water species he attributes to slight 
geological changes of level, which have at 
more or less remote periods enabled rivers, 
which now are without inter-communication, 
to flow into each other; and also, in no 
small degree, to the agency of living birds 
already alluded to. The following passage, 
bearing on this latter point, is so interest- 
ing, that we give it in Mr. 
words : 

‘I have before mentioned that earth 
ally, though rarely, adheres in some Ra antity to 
the feet and beaks of birds. Wading birds, which 
frequent the muddy edges of ponds, if suddenly 
flushed, would be the most likely to have muddy 
feet. Birds of this order I can show are the greatest 
wanderers, and are occasionally found on the most 
remote and barren islands in the open ocean ; they 
would not be likely to alight on the surface of the 
sea, so that the dirt would not be washed off their 
feet ; when making land they would be sure to fly 
to their natural fresh-water haunts. 1 do not 
believe that botanists are aware how charged the 
mud of ponds is with seeds: I have tried several 
little experiments, but will here give only the most 
striking case: I took in February three table- 


ls, 






Darwin’s own | 


occasion- | 


water plants to vast distances, and if consequently 





the range of these plants was not very great. 
The same agency may have come into play with 
the eggs of some of the smaller fresh-water 
animals.” 

Mr. Darwin further mentions many curious 
facts connected with the inhabitants of 
oceanic islands, which tend strongly to sup- 
port his theory. We have not space to 
notice them more particularly; but the 


reader will find them well worthy of the 
closest attention. 





| nects by its aflinities two large 


Mr. Darwin’s views on the ros of 
classification are the natural and direct con- | 
sequence of his theory on the origin of 
species. Att tempts at classification are, ac- 
cording to him, attempts to trace the genea- 
logical connection of all extinct and e xisting 


organic forms. It is this bond of commu- 
nity of descent which produces the subor- 
dination of group to group in all or: 
throughout all time. The natural 
says he, “is a genealogical arrangement, in 
which we have to discover the lines of de- 
scent by the most permanent poaeneagont 
however slight their vital importance may 
be.” ‘Thus we can see why certain characters 
are far more serviceable than for 
classification. Adaptive characters, though 
of the highest importance to the individual, 
are of no value for classification ; for animals, | 
belonging to two most distinct lines of 
descent, may readily become adapted to 
similar conditions, and thus assume a clos« 
external resemblance. Embryological 
racters are of the highest 
classification ; 





ranisms | 


system, 


other rs 





cha- 
importance for 
for, however much two groups 
of animals may differ in struct and 
habits, if they pass through the same or 
similar embryonic stages, we may be sure 
that they have descended from the same or 
similar parents. Community of embryonic 
structure, in fact, reveals community 
descent; and the embryo is, it were, a 
dim picture of the parent form of each great 
class of animals. So, rudimentary organs 
are of great value in classification. 

t] rudimentary condition 
produced by disuse, it would not be apparent 
until a comparatively late stage in the animal's 
existence; and observation that in 
the embryo rudimentary organs are much 
less rudimentary than in the adult. Sot 
rudimentary organs may be regarded 


ure 


of 


as 


too, 

for, sup- 
i 

to we 


posing 1e1r 


} 
hat 


as 


| how far 


| purport 


embryonic characters preserved in later life. | 


And that unity of type which is observed to 
prevail among all members of the same class 
is at once intelligible, if we attribute it to 
community of descent. Finally, Mr. Darwin's 
views of the affinities by which organised 
beings are connected together cannot be 
better illustrated than is done in the follow- 
ing passage, which, accordingly, we extract 
entire : 

‘*The affinities of 
class have sometimes 


all the beings of the same 
been represented by a great 





tree. I believe this simile largely speaks the 
truth. The green and budding twigs may repre- 
sent ex <isting spe cies : and those ] yrodue e ud — 
ich former ye arms 1y Tepre sent the long succession 
of extinct species. At each period of gumerrng all 
the growing twigs have tried to branch out o1 all 
sides, and to overtop and kill the surroun 
twigs and branches, in the same manner as species 





and groups of species have tried to overmaster 
other species in the great battle for life. The 
limbs divided into great branches, and these into 
lesser and lesser branches, were themselves once, 
when the tree was small, budding twigs ; and this 
connection of former and present buds by 
ramifying branches may well represent the classifi- 
cation of all extinct and living species in groups 
subordinate to groups. Of the many twigs which 
flourished when the tree was a mere bush, only 
two or three, now grown into great branches, yet 
survive and bear all the other branches; so with 
the species which lived during long-past geological 
periods, very few now have living and modified 
descendants. From the first growth of the tree. 
many a limb and branch has decayed and dropped 
off; and these lost branches of various sizes may 
represent those whole orders, families, and genera 
which have now no living representatives, and 
which are known to us only from having been 
found in a fossil state. As we here and there see 
a thin straggling branch springing from a fork low 
down in a tree, and which by some chance has been 
favoured, and is still alive on its summit, so we 
occasionally see an animal like the Ornithorhynchus 
or Le pidosire n, which, in some small degree, con- 
branches of life, 


} 
tne 








and which has apparently been saved from fatal 
| competition by having inhabited a protected 
station. As buds give rise by growth to fresh 
buds, and these, if vigorous, branch out and 
overtop on all sides many a feebler branch, so by 
| generation I believe it has been with the great 
tree of life, which fills with its dead and broken 
branches the erust of the earth, and covers the 
surface with its ever-branching and _ beautiful 


ramifications.” 


There is one question which will doubtless: 


have suggested itself to the reader long 
before he has come to the end of the fore- 
going sketch of this remarkable volume, viz., 
s Mr. Darwin prepared to push his 
theory of descent by modification ? Is he of 
opinion that all organic beings have descended 
from a single progenitor? or does he admit 












the original existence of a very small number 
of progenitors, of different structures ? 
Judgi 12 from the tone of his whole book we 
should 32.5 that he certainly inclines to the 
latter of these alternatives ; but towards the 
| close of the volume, he himself asks the 


answer it. The 
that he has no doubt 
that the original number progenitors was 
very small, and that he thinks it probable 
there may have been only one. “ I believe,” 
says he, “that animals hay cended from at 
most only four or five progenitors, and plants 
from an equal or lesser number. Analogy 
would lead me one step further, namely, to the 
belief that all animals and plants have de- 
scended from someone prototype. Butanalogy 
may be a deceitful guide. Nevertheless, all 
living things have much in common, as their 
chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, 
their cellular structure, and their laws of 
growth and reproduction. Therefore 
I should infer from analogy that probably 
all the organic beings which have ever lived 
this earth have descended from some one 


and volunteers to 
of his answer is, 
| 


question, 


of 


} 
des 


on thi 
primordial form, into which life was first 
breathed.” Since Mr. Darwin makes no ex- 
ception in the case of human beings, we 
must conclude from this passage that he 
thinks it probable that no special act 
natural selection has been able 
mature instinct into human 


man, and that 
gradually to 
reason. 

our somewhat 
reader an outline 


have now 
task of giving the 


xT 
ye 


difficult 


complet ed 





~ ey ae ~ ae 
of Mr. Darwin’s very remarkable book. The 
conclusions at ich he arrives are so start- 
hi they cannot fail to meet with con- 





. Darwin himself is 





of 
creation was necessary for the production of 
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far from anticipating that they will be gene- 
rally received. But he has certainly a right 
to demand that they shall be opposed only 
in the same spirit of candour and moderation 
by which his advocacy of them is so eminently 





Travels in Morocco. By the late James 
Richardson. Author of “A Mission to 
Central Africa,” &c. Edited by his Widow. 
(Charles Skeet.) 

Morocco at this moment occupies the fore- 
most place in European interest. The 
“China of North Africa,’ exclusive and 
jealous, hostile to strangers, and doubly 
hostile to Western innovators, it is known 
among us chiefly for its red fezes, Barbary 
slaves, plump Zuleikas, wealthy Jews, uncut 
jewels, dirty Arabs, long burnouses, Tripoli 
chains, and red morocco slippers ; but of the 
real condition and constitution of the country 
we are about as well informed now as we 
were in the days of Othello and Iago. Late 
events, however, have turned our eyes Mo- 
rocco-ward, and everybody is anxious to 
learn all they can about the place. En- 
couraged by this popular feeling, Mrs. 
Richardson has put forth the narrative of her 
late husband's travels in the country; and 
though they are somewhat bygone in political 
chronology, and speak mainly of things and 
people now passed away, they are sure to 
meet with considerable attention, and as 
much thankfulness as the amount of inform- 
ation contained in them will warrant. 
But, before turning to the book itself, 
we must record our word of protest 
against Captain Trent Cave, who has 
written a very unwise and illiberal Pre- 
face, thus prejudicing the reader before 
he knows what he has to expect, and throvw- 
ing on the work the dead weight of sins un- 
deserved. For we mect with nothing in 
Richardson’s account half so fatally bad as 
Captain Cave’s Preface; which indced is 
about the worst bit of sentiment and feel- 
ing we have seen for years. So bad is it 
that we can scarcely believe it the produc- 
tion of a sane Christian gentleman of the 
nineteenth century. As no comments of our 
own can possibly enhance the atrocity of the 
following extracts, we give them to the reader 
exactly as we found them : 

** Alas! why should we respect the national 
existence of any community of Mahometans? 
Have we effaced from our memory their treachery 
and inhuman cruelty in India ; their utter worth- 
lessness in Turkey ; their neglect in taking advan- 
tage of the richness with which Nature has blest 
the countries in their possession; and their con- 
quest from Christendom of one of the fairest 
portions of Europe. 











** Civilisation cries aloud for retribution on a 
race whose religion teaches them to regard us as 
* dogs.’ Surely, far from protecting and cherish- 
ing, we should hunt them out of the fair lands 
they occupy, and force them back on the deserts 
which vomited them forth on our ancestors ten 
centuries ago. Brief periods of glory at Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Granada, should not protect those who 
are now slaves to the lowest vices that degrade | 
human nature. No administrative reforms are at 
all practicable ; their moral maladies have attacked 
the vital element; the sole cure is conquest, and 
the substitution of Christian governments in 
Northern Africa, and Turkey in Europe and Asia. 
Russia, France, Austria, Greece, and Spain are 
weary of the excesses of their savage neighbours ; 
none can be honestly inclined. to stay their | 
avenging swords.” 

And further on, he says, “ In advocating a 
crusade against the Mahometan races, I 
believe I am recording the sentiments of | 


millions of Europeans.” An assertion which 
every honest man ought to feel himself 
bound to deny. 


The Maroquine government is notoriously | 


exclusive, and not all the Prince de Join- 
ville’s shot and shell at Tangier and 
Mogador helped forward one iota the opening 
of this great political harem of Mahometan- 
ism; and we, though we began our diplo- 
matic relations and commercial intercourse 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth,and though we 
have daily communication with the country 
by means of “Gib” and its diurnal beef 
boats, yet know almost as little of the 
interior as we did two hundred years ago, 
and have even more difficulty in obtain- 
ing a passport to travel into the interior. 
“ The difficulties of Europeans travelling in 
the Maroquine States, always great and 
perilous, are now become nearly insuperable.” 
Even the desert tribes have caught the in- 
fection, and since the alliance of the “ En- 
gleez” with the nation who bombarded 
'angier and Mogador, the Moors, hitherto 
so friendly, have turned against us with 
suspicion and distrust. “The Hnglish are 
become as much our enemies as the French 
and the Spaniards,” they say; and gloomy 
looks are thrown across the water to that 
rocky fortress which onlylives by Moorish aid. 

The Jews hold an extraordinary position 
in Morocco. Insulted, harassed, robbed, 
hated, and despised, they yet contrive to 
amass wealth and obtain good appointments. 
Their great ambition is to be allowed to 
wear a Kuropean hat and coat, and to fling 
off the black turban, which is their sign of 
degradation and slavery. The Mogador 
Jewesses are not very strict to their faith. 
They will marry any well-to-do Christian 
gentleman who should make the offer 
seriously. They are singularly lovely in 
face, though so stout in form: 

‘Both in Tangier and Mogador, I was fortunate 
enough to be acquainted with families, who could 
boast of the most perfect and classic types of 
Jewish female loveliness. Alas, that these beauties 
should be only charming animals, their minds 
and affections being left uncultivated, or con- 
verted into caves of unclean and tormenting 
passions. The Jewesses, in general, until they 
become enormously stout and weighed down with 
obesity, are of extreme beauty. Most of them 
have fair complexions ; their rose and jasmine 
faces, their pure wax-like delicate features, and 
their exceedingly expressive and bewitching eyes, 


would fascinate the most fastidious of European | over as if examining the progress of the breach. 


connoisseurs of female beauty. 

‘* But these Israelitish ladies, recalling the fair 
image of Rachel in the Patriarchal times of Holy 
Writ, and worthy to serve as models for a 
Grecian sculptor, are treated with savage disdain 
by the churlish Moors, and sometimes are obliged 
to walk barefoot and prostrate themselves before 
their ugly negress concubines. The male infants 
of Jews are engaging and good-looking when 
young ; but, as they grow up, they become ordi- 
nary; and Jews of a certain age are decidedly 


| and most disgustingly ugly.” 


In former days Jewesses, as well as Jews, 
were obliged to take off their slippers or 


| sandals in passing a mosque. But the pre- 


decessor of the present Emperor, a rigid 
Mussulman, considered it a great scandal 
that these fat enormous infidels should dis- 
turb the devotions of the faithful by showing 
their well-conditioned ankles, so the order 


| was rescinded, and the spirits of the Mussul- | 


mans left in peace. Mr. Phillips of Mogador, 


| a Jew, was a character; so was Benoliel, who 


came once to London with some wild ex- 


| pectation of finding the streets paved with 


gold, and the land flowing with milk and 
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honey, and got into most abject distress 
and poverty, declaring that the London 
Jews were no good, and all “great black- 
guards.” Phillips was a New York Jew, “a 
smart old gentleman,” and apparently with 
no little of the Yankee characteristics of 
impudence and self-assertion engrafted on to 
his Jew nature. 

‘*Phillips came to Mogador on a military 
speculation, and offered to take the command of 
the Emperor's cavalry against all his enemies. 
This audacity of a Jew filled the Moor with alarm. 
‘* How could a Jew, who was not a devil, propose 
such an insult to the Commander of the Faithful, 
as to presume to take the charge of his invincible 
warriors |” Nevertheless, the little fellow 
weathered the storm, and got appointed ‘cap- 
tain of the port of Mogador,’ with the liberal 
salary of about thirty shillings per month ; but 
this did not prevent our aide-de-camp, now meta- 
morphosed into a sea captain, from wearing an 
admirals uniform, which he obtained in a curious 
way on a visit to England. He met in the streets 
of London with an acquaintance, who pretended 
to patronise him. The gentleman jokingly saic, 
‘Well, Phillips, I must give you a uniform, 
since you are appointed captain of the port of 
Mogador.’ The said gentleman received, a few 
months afterwards, when his quondam protégé 
was safe with his uniform strutting about Moga- 
dor, to the amazement of the Moors, and the 
delight of his co-religionists, a bill of thirty pounds 
or so, charged for ‘a suit of admiral’s uniform for 
Mr. Phillips, captain of the port of Mogador ;’ 
and found that a joke sometimes has a serious 
termination.” 


It was this same Phillips who vainly strove 
to enlighten the Moors as to the horse- 
nature of other countries, by taking over the 
shoes, and then the skull of one of Barclay 
& Perkins’s dray-horses. He was only called 
a liar for his pains, and a son of Sheitan un- 
redeemed. ‘They would believe what the 
Prophet told them, they said, but not 
Phillips or his horse-ology. Negroes play 
an important part in Morocco. Not only 
are they the house servants and domestic 
slaves, but as the black imperial body-guard, 
the Abeed Sidi-Bokhari, they often hold the 
very existence of the state in their hands. 
Mr. Richardson gives a very touching 
account of the fidelity of three of them (in 
Algeria), who were left to blow up the Fort 
de !’Empereur while the Turkish general 
retreated to the Kasbah: 

‘* Three negroes were now seen calmly walking 
on the ramparts, and from time to time looking 


One of them, struck by a cannon-ball, fell; and 
the others, as if to avenge his death, ran to a 
cannon, pointed it, and fired three shots. At the 
third, the gun turned over, and they were unable 
to replace it. They tried another, and, as they 
were in the act of raising it, a shot swept the legs 
from under one of them. The remaining negro 
gazed for a moment on his comrade, drew him a 
little aside, left him, and once more examined the 
breach. He then snatched one of the flags, and 
retired to the interior of the tower. In a few 
minutes he re-appeared, took a second flag, and 
descended. The French continued their cannonade, 
and the breach appeared almost practicable, when 
suddenly they were astounded by a terrific ex- 
plosion, which shook the whole ground as with 
an earthquake. An immense column of smoke, 
mixed with streaks of flames, burst from the cen- 
tre of the fortress ; masses of solid masonry were 
hurled into the air to an amazing height, while 
cannon, stones, timbers, projectiles, and dead 
bodies were scattered in every direction. What 


| was all this? The negro had done his duty—the 


fort was blown up !” 


The lew talionis is often rigidly enforced. 
An English merchant, Mr. Leyton, had the 
misfortune to strike with his whip an old 
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woman who importuned him for money. 
The old lady screamed for compensation, 
and set her damages at “two silver teeth,” 
in return for the couple which she averred 
Mr. Leyton had knocked out. Mr. Leyton 
refused to pay. The ancient dame had had 
no teeth for the last quarter of a century, and 
he was resolute not to give compensation for 
a damage non-existing. The Kmperor was 
urgent, but the merchant was firm; and at 
last the matter was compromised by his 
consenting to lose two of his own teeth in 
lieu of giving money. In return he received 
two shiploads of grain from the Emperor ; 
so that, if every one was not content, at least 
the law was satisfied. 
which Mr. Richardson went to see a certain 
Moor of high rank : 

** Tt was past ten at night, when alone, with 
my Moorish guide, I found myself treading the 
long narrow streets of Mogador. 

‘* The wind howled and the watch-dogs barked ; 
it was so dark that we could scarcely grope our 
way, no human being was about ; we went up one 
street and down another, stealing along our way, 
as if on some house-breaking expedition ; and | 





This is the manner in | 


began to feel suspicious, fearing a trap might be | 


laid for me. Still, I had confidence in the honour 
of the Moors. I said to my guide. 

‘* “When shall we reach your master’s ?’ 

“* Guide.—‘ God knows ; be quiet !’ 

“We continued going through street 
street. It was now bitter cold, and a few 
of rain fell from the cutting wing of the 
wind. 

‘*To my guide again. 

‘* “Where is the house ?’ 

** Gwide.—‘ Follow me, don’t talk !” 

‘* After we had passed other streets, ‘Is this 
the street ?’ 

* Guide.- 


after 
drops 
north 


—* Eskut! (hold your tongue).’ 

‘* We now entered a low dilapidated gateway, 
with a broken panelled door, groaning its 
hinges. 

** Again I questioned my guide. 
here ?’ 

** (ruide.—* Mahboul 
man), hold your tongue! 
Mussulmans will eat you ?’ 

**'We passed through several court-yards, by 
the aid of a lantern, which the guide found in a 
corner, and then entered a corridor. Here he 
grasped me by the arm, in such wise as made me 
believe I was about to have my head thrust through 
a bowstring. I ejaculated; ‘ Allah Akbar! 
Mercy upon us!’ blending Arabic and English 
in my fright, and struggling, fell with the guide 
against the door at the end of the passage with a 
considerable crash. A voice was heard 
within. ‘ Ashbeck (what's the matter) ?’ 
returned, ‘ Hale (open).’ 

‘* A huge negro now laid hold of me, and pulled 
me up a pair of narrow stairs, which led to a 
species of loft, in a detached portion of the house. 
The case containing the Address fell out of my 
hands, and was picked up by the guide. Another 
apartment within the loft was now opened, show- 
ing, through a dim and indistinct light, a venerable 
old Moor, sitting in the midst of heaps of papers 
and books, like a midnight astrologer or a secret 
magician. On our entrance, the solitary Moor 
raised his eyes, quietly, and said faintly, * Where 





on 
‘Who lives 


Tngleez (mad English- 


Do you think we 


from 
My guide 











is it?’ My guide now rushed in, began talking 
volubly, and made this harangue, thinking, 


however, I could not understand him from the 
rapidity with which he declaimed. 

** ¢ Sidi,’ he said, ‘this Christian is a frightened 
fool—and a baheen (ass)—I had the greatest 
trouble to get him here—he was frightened out of 
himself—and now, Allah! Allah! I have to take 
him back again.’ 

“*T received the compliment in silence, and 
endeavoured to recover my tranquillity. But | 
could not help remarking the contrast between 
my noisy and agitated guide, and the grave 
manner and immoveable quietness of the recluse. 
The guide then handed him ‘the Address,’ and 


|need of civilisation, as we 





the Cid opened the box or case with extreme 
caution, as if it had contained some mysterious 
spell. The Cid now looked up for a moment at 
the big negro, who decamped instamtly and re- 
turned with a teapot and two cups. The two 
cups were then filled with tea, one of which was 
presented to me, but I had some hesitation about 
drinking it. The Cid looked up at me with a 
quiet smile, and gently muttered ‘ shrub (drink) !’ 
I drank the tea and then waited anxiously to know 
what was coming next. The Cid continued to 
unroll the Address. When this was done, he 
rolled it up and again unrolled it, and stared at 
its Roman characters. He eyed the seal and 
ejaculated, ‘Haram!’ to himself, alluding, I 
suppose, to the figure of the slave in chains, it 
being prohibited to make figures. The Cid now 
paused a moment, then looked at me again, and, 
finally, turning to the guide, said, ‘ Imshee El- 
Ghudwah (go to-morrow, [ll see).’ ” 

The snake charmers come in, of course, 
and Mr. Richardson was favoured with some 
extraordinary exhibitions—such as seeing the 
men carry them in their arms, twist them 
round their necks, thrust them into their 
mouths, and use them as whips to frighten 
away the crowding people. He also saw some 
fine horses and wild looking native troops, a 
very picturesque country, fat women, basti- 
nadoed men, hot streams with living fish in 
them, haunted woods, and an uneasy well 
with a ghost at the bottom. In short he 
saw most of what was to be seen, and made 
the best of his opportunities. 
all manner of guises and in every corner of 
official life; ill-assorted marriages, sometimes 
between children of nine and men of fifty ; 
the most disastrous domestic life resulting 
from polygamy and wife slavery; ignorance 
and superstition rampant; and the crying 
use the term; 





|a hopeless condition of apathy, and the 


ithe sum of his reflections on 





lvantages, mak 


neglect of all physical ac g 
the state of 
It is a gloomy 
picture, but pleasantly engraved, and will 
doubtless be widely admired. 

But we must repeat our extreme disap- 
probation of the Preface; and should the 
work come to a second edition we earnestly 
advise Mrs. Richardson to omit it altogether. 
Also to omit the notice of the Mahometan 


Morocco and the Moors. 


Corruption in | 





e up } 


crace before meat, “ Bismilla,” “in the name | 


of God,’ which Mr. Richardson most gra- 
tuitously chooses to call “ jargon.” 
little offensive signs of orthodox spite are 
very annoying to readers of any liberality of 
feeling. We close our notice with the fol- 
lowing sketches : 


These | 


| at the height of its vigour, 


** We saw them making oil, which was in a very | 


primitive fashion. 
women. 


The oil-makers were nearly all 


The olives were first ground between | 


stones worked by the hands, until they became of | 
the consistence of paste, which was then taken | 


down to the stream and put into a wooden tub 
with water. On being stirred up, the oil rises to 
the top, which they skim off with their hands and 
put into skins or jars; when thus skimmed, they 
pass the grounds or refuse through a sieve, the 
water running off; the stones and pulp are then 
saved for firing. But in this way much of the 
oil is lost, as may be seen by the greasy surface 
of the water below where this rude process is 
on. 


going 
Among the oil-women, we noticed a girl who 
would have been very pretty and fascinating had 
she washed herself instead of the olives. 
entered an Arab house inhabited by some twenty 
persons, chiefly women, who forthwith uncere- 
moniously took off our caps, examined very 
minutely all our clothes with an excited curiosity, 
laughed heartily when we put our hands in our 
pockets, and wished to do the same, and then 
pulled our hair, looking under our faces with 
amorous glances. On the hill overlooking the 

| two women screaming fright- 


town, we also met 


ul | ash. 
We | crowds of followers. 


| request, she 


fully and tearing their faces; we learned that one 
of them had lost her child. The women make 
the best blankets here with hand-looms, and do 
the principal heavy work. . . . 

**In one of the groves we met a dervish, who 
immediately set about charming our Boab. He 
began by an incantation, then seized him round 
the middle, and, stooping a little, lifted him on 
his shoulders, continuing the while the incanta- 
tion. He then put him on his feet again, and, 
after several attempts, appeared to succeed in 
bringing off his stomach something in the shape 
of leaden bullets, which he then, with an air of 
holy swagger, presented to the astonished guard 
of the Bey. The dervish next spat on his patient's 
hands, closed them in his own, then smoothed 
him down the back like a mountebank smooths 
his pony, and stroked also his head and beard ; 
and, after further gentle and comely ceremonies 
of this sort, the charming of the charmer finished, 
and the Boab presented the holy man with his 
fee.” 
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The Life of Jabe te Buntii 
of Cont neporary Pe rse 
his Son, 


(Longman.) 


yg, D.D., with Notes 
sand vents. By 


Percival Bunting. 






Thomas 


Ir is from no sense of the unimportance or 
insignificance of this book that we have 
postponed mentioning it -everal months. 
On the contrary, the importance and pecu- 
liarity of the production have invited closer 
attention and more deliberate study. The 
subject-matter and the execution are equally 
remarkable. A life of so eminent a leader 
of the Methodists as was Dr. Bunting, must 
necessarily involve to a gr extent the 
history of the Connection ; and, in the com- 
pilation of such a work, several important 
considerations were necessary. 

Mr. Thomas Percival Bunting had a deli- 
cate task before him. He had to address 
members of his own family, the relatives and 
associates of his father, and he had to submit 
his labours to the judgment both of the 
Methodist body and of the general public. 
To the praise of having k these condi- 
tions steadily in view, and to having com- 
bined their somewhat conflicting claims with 
skill and adroitness, we think the author is 
justly entitled. 

Dr. Jabez Bunting’s first serrion was 
delivered in April, 1798, just fifty-nine years 
after the first preachings of Wesley and 
Whitfield. He thus joined the movement 
and came in with 
the crest of the wave. His ministrations 
were continued, we believe, down to within 
a few years since. ‘The present volume, 
however, takes the reader no further than 
1811, when the subject of the memoir was 
in his thirty-third year, so that we find little 
mention yet of those administrative 
faculties for which he was so remarkable in 
the later years of his life. He was born, it 
seems, at Manchester, on the 15th of May, 
1779, at the house of his father, who then 
carried on the business of a tailor; and was 
baptised in the parish (now collegiate) church 
of the city. The records of his ancestors, 
says the biographer, who were peasants or 
miners, are to be found in country church- 
yards in Derbyshire, particularly at Mony- 
Here Methodism early obtained 
Several anecdotes are 
given, connected with its first foundation; 
amongst these is the romance touching Grace 
Murray, who is described as young, beauti- 
ful, and well-educated, and who was one of 
Wesley’s own converts. He appointed her to 
the matronship of the Orphan House at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; and afterwards, at his 
travelled through the northern 
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counties, visiting the classes of female 
Methodists. In these journeys, it is related 
that her horse was seen to kneel down to 
receive her into the saddle, inasmuch as, 
being on a holy errand, she could not touch 
the hand of man, even by way of assistance. 

The story is an example of that sort of 
religious sentiment, approaching to miracle, 
which accompanies every strong outburst 
of religious zeal. This lady, it is said, John 
Wesley would have married, but his brother 
and George Whitfield dissuaded him. In 
worldly phrase, they prevailed on him to 
sacrifice his love to ambition. She married 
John Bennet, a preacher of considerable 
success and reputation. Wesley never spoke 
of her afterwards; but nearly thirty years 
after her husband’s death, went, at her own 
request, to see her. She died in 1803. Let 
the reader imagine the emotions which 
must have stirred a mind like Wesley’s on 
the occasion of this interview, and what 
passed at such a mecting. How vividly the 
energy and beauty of this woman’s spirit 
has been represented, in the language at- 
tributed to her on her death-bed, the reader 
will find at p.5 of this volume. (See also 
ante Literary Gazerre for 1859, p. 515.) 

Jabez Bunting—thus fantastically named 
from the Puritan custom of marking a 
child for life with some devout symbol— 
was first intended to be a medical man, and 
was placed under the tuition of Dr. Thomas 
Percival, of Manchester. This eminent man 
was one of those few to whom the offer was 
made of becoming a candidate for a fellowship 
in the College of Physicians without being a 
member of either of the English Universities 
—by nomination, “ that wicket by which,” as 
Lord Ellenborough said, “no man ever yet 
entered, nor ever will,” as proved true in 
this as in all other instances. 'T'o the eminent 
social and public virtues of this celebrated 
vhysician the biographer (who bears his 
name) renders ample testimony. Jabez 
Bunting, however, was more attracted by 
the oratory of Methodist preachers than by 
the scientific studies in which Dr. Percival 
employed him, though these latter must have 
contributed greatly to his education. The 
biographer here appropriately introduces 
sketches of the more celebrated among the 
Methodist preachers of that day, about 1798 ; 
including Murlin, Pawson, Lee, Thompson, 
Taylor, Rodda Hopper, Bradburn, Clarke, 
Mather Rutherford, and Barber. Ifremoved 
from the actual stream of Methodist tradition, 
the reader will probably find every name in 
this list strange to him, excepting that of 
Adam Clarke. 
as Mr. Buckle has somewhat hastily written 
as follows : 

“*It is indeed true, that the dissenters from the 
Church of England, unlike the dissenters from the 
Church of Rome, soon lost that intellectual vigour 
for which at first they were remarkable. Since 
the death of their great leaders, they have not 
produced one man of original genius ; and since 
the time of Adam Clarke, they have not had 
among them evenasingle scholar who has enjoyed 
an European reputation.” 

Mr. Bunting’s readers will readily answer 
that the want of reputation for scholarship 
is owing to the deficient education provided 
at that period for incipient preachers and 
sons of preachers. Indeed among members 
of a movement sprung from the lower ranks 
of society, want of scholarship is no proof of 
intellectual deficiency; and that Bradburn 
was “a man of original genius,’ in Mr. 
Buckle’s own sense of the word, we cannot 
doubt after reading the accounts here given. 


Even so extensive a student | 














First, however, we must make room for Mr. 
Bunting’s sketch of the greatest of his 
worthies : 

** Adams Clarke, the hard-headed,  self-sus- 
tained, and resolute Hebridean, with the large 
heart and lively genius of an Irishman ; the con- | 
scientious and pains-taking Student ; the various 
Scholar ; the Preacher, careful, plain when most 
profound, and always evangelical, pointed, and | 
earnest ; the diligent Pastor ; the good son, loving 
husband, fond father, and faithful friend ; above 
all,—with some eccentricities of character and 
conduct, and not without some grave errors of 
opinion,—a godly, old-fashicned, genial, and 
thoroughly loveable Methodist Preacher: this 
great colossal figure,—whose bold outline and 
fine proportions can never be hid by the crowds 
of little men who, from time to time, have 
swarmed its sides and stood upon its shoulders to 
be stared at,—Dr. Etheridge has recently placed 
on a fitting pedestal, and fixed in its true position, 
conspicuous in the gallery of Connectional heroes.” 

Samuel Bradburn, on the other hand, was 
a genius who in many respects resembled 
John Bunyan himself. He was a cobbler’s 


up by his father, described himself as “an 
absolute slave to the devil and sin,’ when 
“one evening in the close of the year 1769, 
whilst he was making a few cursory remarks 
on the season, and looking at some decayed 
flowers in a garden adjoining the house he 
worked in, he was suddenly convinced of the 
evil of his doings.” He stole back to the 
Methodist chapel, fasted to excess, roamed 
about the fields tillthe wind and rain almost 
vaused the skin to peel from his cheeks; 
often put his feet in cold water, and sat on 
the side of a ditch, till the pain nearly took 
away his senses; read religious books, but 
only grew more wretched. At length, after 
fervent prayer, he found peace, and joined 
the Society. 

After many temptations and experiences, 
his piety acquired solidity, and he began to 
preach. He had frequently to contend “with 
strong natural passions, with adverse for- 
tunes, and often with the dark demon of 
insanity itself: ” 

** But, wherever else he failed or faltered, he 
never trod the pulpit-floor but with the assured 
air of an habitual conqueror. He had a pleasant 
and commanding person, an easy carriage, a voice 
exquisitely musical, a clear and comprehensive in- 
tellect, a ready and retentive memory, and a quick 
invention ; while his style was pure and elegant, 
and the tone and manner of his preaching, as a 
rule, very warm and affectionate. But he had 
also that which none of these alone, nor the whole 
combined, could furnish ;—the sympathies and 
powers of a great natural orator.” 

To these qualities he added a sort of quaint 
and savage humour, which was yet far re- 
moved from mere buffoonery. Bradburn was 
the man who, when allusion was made to the 
enthusiasm of a young curate for the Thirty- 
nine Articles, said they always reminded him 
“of the forty stripes save one.” Notwith- 
standing many infirmities and some scandals, 
the hold which this great natural orator pos- 
sessed upon the minds of his audience seems 
never to have relaxed, whilst the powers of 
his mind were unimpaired. 

In 1799, Jabez Bunting had made up his 
mind to enter the ranks of the ministry 
amongst the Methodists. The detail of his 
motives and state of feeling with regard to 
this matter, whilst it is not uncommon in 
narratives of this class, displays a remark- 


in which Jabez Bunting proposes to take 
leave of his patron and tutor, Dr. Percival 
(p. 107), is a model of composition, con- 
spicuous no less for its good judgment and 
taste than its excellent choice of language. 
It is not our intention to follow the bio- 
grapher into the minute details of his father’s 
varly life. It is obvious that these parti- 


' culars have a special interest for the relatives 


and co-religionists of the preacher, which 
cannot extend to the general public. But 
the written record of Dr. Bunting’s reflec- 
tions on the subject of matrimony—his 
reasons for and against, and then the more 
delicate inquiry of the suitableness of the 
particular person upon whom he had fixed 
his affections—must be attractive to every 
reader, feminine as well as male. They point 
to two characteristics, namely, the habit of 
committing to strict methodical inquiry 
every action in the writer’s important career, 
and the courage and honesty with which he 
could lay bare and scrutinise the most secret 


, Wi | motives of his own heart. 
apprentice, and though religiously brought | 


The acquaintance of Dr. Bunting with the 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, Robert Newton, and 
Richard Watson, the literary discussions 
with the Christian Observer and Eclectic 
Review, the disputes respecting trustee 


| management, and the rights of the New 





able soundness of judgment, an absence of 
enthusiasm, but a mingled prudence and 
boldness, which, occurring at such an age, if 
not unerring marks of genius, are a pretty 
sure pledge of future eminence. 


The letter | 


j and by secularising its sacred themes ; 


Connection to appointments of ministers 
given to the Methodist Conference generally, 
at a time when the New Connection as yet 
had no existence, are the principal topics 
which occur at this period of the biography. 
Of Richard Watson, Mr. T. Percival Bunting 
speaks in terms of the highest panegyric. 
He describes him with perhaps some bias as 
being superior in variety of powers to both 
Robert Halland John Foster, and asserts that 
his genius soared higher than that of Thomas 
Chalmers, but with steadier wing. These 
judgments are certainly new to those who 
are acquainted with these distinguished men, 
as writers only. Richard Watson’s great 
claim to the gratitude of the dissenting body 
was his able and successful resistance to 
Lord Sidmouth’s bill, which proposed to 
interfere with religious toleration; and we 
cannot help thinking that the partiality of 
the biographer may have exaggerated Wat- 
son’s powers, when he assigns to his exertions 
a result which was due to the feeling of 
the whole community. 

Without bringing forward these domestic 
and family topics, which the biographer 
treats with unusual skill, we point to some 
remarks, at p. 177, in which he institutes ¢ 
comparison between forensic and_ pulpit 
oratory, and to a passage, at p. 308, where he 
comments upon the questionable wisdom of 
submitting every one who thinks he has a 
call for preaching amongst the Methodists, 
to systematic education—as full of sagacity 
and eloquence. They are more to be noticed, 
as they run counter in their tendency to 
the stream of unreflecting opinion upon 
these subjects. The following extract must 
suffice : 

‘“We perplex ourselves greatly with the ques- 
tion why the Pulpit, with its long-established 
hold upon the superstition of the ignorant and 
upon the reverence of the good, and with its 
various range of momentous topics, makes an im- 
pression so comparatively small upon the masses 
with which it deals. Beardless sciolists and bold 
adventurers try to revive and increase the popular 
interest in preaching, by degrading its dignity, 
whilst 


| multitudes of well-meaning clergy, of all schools 


within the Establishment, and of all sects out of 


| it, by some conventional mannerism of style or 
of delivery, or by the constant effort to produce 
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startling effects, or by vapid prettinesses of phrase 
and figure, expect to storm the consciousness of 
sinful men, and to frighten or to cheat them into 
piety. None of these artifices will succeed. They 
are very ancient novelties.” 

** A marked and constant 
of sincerity in the pulpit ; the manifestation of the 
truth, with manifest truthfulness of purpose,— 
this of ‘in If would do much to excite the spirit of 
hearing. The advocate at the Bar is intensely 
sincere. He means to gain the cause ; and 50, it 
is his prime business ¢o be believed ; and the wish 
breathes in every look and word. How would 
the cool-headed Judge him, through the ! 
detecting eye-glass, if ture, tone, and 
sentence were altogether unlike the man who had 
used them! ‘ Now they do to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown.’ 


simplicity, - -_the test 





survey 


every 











In closing this first volume, and reading 
what we have written, we feel how little has 
been said to convey an idea of the abundance 
of thought and felicity of expression with 
which it abounds, 
only limited interest. 
Methodism is neither 
Mr. Thomas Percival Buntine’s 
will stand in its first rank, 
especially valuable in the hands of the 
young. That it may be satisfactory to all 
those members of the commu mity to whom 
it is more particularly addr 
well doubt. The difficulty of dealing 
an enthusiastic religious movement 

earlier stages in the ordinary 
ocular narrative has been very great. But 
the spirit of Methodism has undergone 
changes ; to fervid zeal has succeeded order 


The 
feeble nor scanty, but 
biography 
and will be 


ssed we may 
with 


in its 


and stability; to stability, dissension, and 
secession. With the incidents must vary 
also the style of the narrator; all opinions 
he cannot hope to secure; but we think he 


has earned the approval of the wise, not only 
for the style of his book, but for its sound 
judgment and liberal feeling. 





NEW NOVELS 








Memoirs of a Lady: in-W. aa iti By the 
Author of “The Adventures of Mrs 
Colonel Somerset in Caffraria,’ &c. Two 


Vols. (Saunders & Otley.) 
Tue idea of this work was undeniably a good 
one ; 





considerable interest; which, we reeret to 
say, it is not. 
“ Life of Mary Powell,’ it lacks both the 
quaintne ssand the simplicity of that modern 
classic; while, as title, itis an 
utter misnomer, which only serves to mislead 
the reader without benetitting ; 
The great pl lague of London, the subsequent 
fire, and other important nationa 2 
registered after the fashion of items in a 
atalogue ; nor does the dissolute Char! 
his unhappy and ill-used Queen, Str 
Clarendon, or Buckingham, do more than 
rival the shadows thrown upon a wall by 
the agen: *y of a magic lantern. It is a pit) 
that so much good Sacterial should have been 
so thoroughly wasted as, we are compelled 
conscientiously to declare, has been the 
case in the present instance. That Mrs. 
“Colonel” Somerset has an extremely vague 
idea of the relative positions of a reigning 
Queen and her Lady-in- Waiting, the follow- 
ing extract will suffice to pro 

eee You 
tinued ; 
for yours 
of a noble spirit. ia 
breathe to another, and 
heart. It has been God 


regards its 


the story. 











I know,’ she con- 


ge such Love 


King Charles, 
will cl 


3S Hové ulorat 


} 
love 


‘nothing 





of a heart, 


1 r 
1 you What W 





not 
is breaking my poor 


will to withhold from 





though upon a theme of 
literature of 


language of 


and had the execution been equal to | 
the conception, it might have been a tale of 


Modelled visibly upon the | 


me the pleasure of having a child, and the country, 
— country, Mary, requires an heir. James of 
York is hated, and though the Princess has 
married one of your faith, he is an alien, and not 
a whit more acceptable to the feelings of the 
country. Well, they forget Kings can feel, and 
| urge him to give an heir to the throne, by divorcing 
| me, and taking another wife, They may 
| their end; indeed, I feel they will. 
| back to my country,—ah ! how to 
| serted, widowed wife. I have 
that is in the marriage of the Duke. ‘Then only 
| may I escape, and such is the fate of Royalty.’ 
“The (Queen spoke so pas ssionately, that 1 
| she nor I was aware of the presence of the 
| —and it was her change of countenance, an 
| clamation of ‘Charles !’ that led me to the dis- 
covery. 
** Before 


return, a de- 


<ing, 
| 
l 


ex 


| i collect my thoughts, 





pushes d aside by the King as he threw himself by 
Catherine, anc bar w her towards him. 
eeely ; ys —= = oeus 
Ka Kate!’ he exclaimed, in a broken voice, 
as he looked ile in her face ; ‘my own wife, 
what is all this? Why unburthen your heart to 


a poor sick child, and turn away from one by right 
your comforter? Kate, wife, darling, turn to me. 
Wil Ly , choose her i 

“¢ She loves me, 
else.’ 


see 


Charles, and there is none 


to love you, Kate?’ he exclaimed, 
reproachfully. ‘Why say this? Is my love 
nothing ?? 
‘+ ¢Your 
your love, 
even the 
endure.’ 
‘Kate, is this like yourself? Is it kind ?’ 
“Thus far I had been an unwilling spectator, 
and was now trying to creep away, when Charles 
recalled me, and taking my hand, said 
‘¢*She has been like a mother to thee, M 
Comfort her as thou wouldst thine own parent. 


None 


ove,—oh! husband of my youth 
love,—oh! husband my yot 

when it was mine, was my life, 
remembrance gives me strength to 





Sword and Gown. (J. W. Varker.) 


become the recognised channel 
between the first disciple 
new opinions and the general public. Instead of 
setting forth, in the first glow of their conversion, 
as we may fancy a pupil of 
doing in the Middle Ages, 
kind by a storm of rhetorie and 


converte” adopts the 


; of the 








to overwhelm 
logic, om 
method of 
Winning attention through the medium of a three- 
| volume novel. In this w early in the present 
century, Miss Edgeworth secured an ephemeral 
popularity for the somewhat singular opini 


entertained by her father on education and morals. 
hich wa 


Than- 


jewne easier 








That partic ular school of theology w 
illustrated about the same time by great names, 
like those of Cecil and Martyn, was cert 
commended and diffused among the last gen 

ration, more by the agency of such writers 
as Mrs. Sherwood, than by the preaching and 
labours even of those eminent confessors. The 
Catholic movement, as it loved I] 
some fifteen years back, wa 













serve of these useful skirmi im 
recollection of the genet al char: ‘on. 
meaning narratives, and a part 
the Church Catechism 1 me * them. 
\ youthful rector, ol addre x and in- 
variably with a pretty Christian name, would 


IGivo irhoo l 


succeed in bringing over a whole n 
of dissenters and radicals to the 

principles, perhaps, indeed, with the exception of 
some tough and uncom promising shopkeep« who 
would be left in his ori 


otherwise too 


soundest Church 


gil ral h sresy, tu relieve the 
uniform brightness of the pictur 


Stories of this kind, in which much that was in- 
ically good was spoiled by party exaggera- 





are now out of favour. Miss Yonge in her 


tions, 











admirable tales is seldom dire¢ tly controversial, 
and her general influence over minds which are 
n dependent upon others f Lost of 
their moral judgments, is: we are willing to be- 





opinions which 
I 


but the particular 


books can no longer 


nearly alwa Lys beneficial : 
ok rlie her 


gain | sermons 
I shall go | Arnold or Maurice uncut, 


| watchwords for the day. 


ieither | 


| will 
but one hope—and | 


be said to enjoy the pre-eminence they ‘teematly 
did. During the last ten years a new school has 
grown into definite shape, and, as usual, the 
‘‘middle men,” or interpreters between the 
age and its leading thinkers, are active in 
the field of fiction. Those, therefore, whose 
tastes do not lead them in the direction of 
and commentaries, may leave their 
and turn to others who 
teach them, by a metlod which makes no 
e demand on the intellect, what is now the 
correct thing to believe, and what are the proper 
‘Sword and Gown” is 
certainly not intended to support any particular 











re ious views, and we prob bly could not affront 
| the author more than by entertaining such a sup- 
position. Still, to a c in extent, it fits in with 


} a line of 
I was 


and now | 
| burly but unscientific barge 


which has met with 
and only needs a few 
such injudicious friends as the present writer to 
bring it into decided disrepute. Physical strength, 
combined with a manly appreciation of the 
sacredness of all the relations and interests of life, 
a hearty love of air and exercise, and an Homeric 
appetite, are better elements, we are ided, for 
a novelist to work — on, than a fa and some- 
times prurient sm. We have no quarrel with 
writers who take ye this line in moderation, and 

them at least we feel an unfeigned 
respect. But, since thi and we may 
suppose as 


long as it lasts, men will give 
way to the temptation of im 


iking their own pet 
theory the measure of the universe. Granted that 
it isa good thing to be able to ‘‘double up” a 


,or to stand up to your 


religious 


opinion 
considerable ] 


success of late, 


stidious 


flor one ol 


1} aoe 
worid began, 





neck in snow without catching cold, still it is 
| rather hard that those who modestly inistrust 
| their own power of accomplishing these and 
similar feats, should on that account be judged 


| incapable of holding their own succes 


sfully against 
a much more formidable and ubic nen adversary 
than a bargee. Yet certain of these champions of 


nerve and muscle seem to countenance this view 


| of the case. It is very desirable certainly that 
moral and physical vigour should, whe a it is 
one person; but to 


Iv is very remarkable how completely novels have | possible, be combined in 
s of communication | 
promulgators of 


Erigena or Abelard } 


worship the latter, and dwell on its advantages 


for their own sake, is surely quite as unreasonable 

feeling which leads an Oratorian , u giologist 

to regard the ingenious self-tortures of Rose of 

Lima as among the choicest ipesinaiaa of human 
t 


} 
as tile 











virtue. Now, in ‘*‘ Sword and Gown,” this phy- 
sical superstition, as we may call it, is pushed to 
an absurd degree. What are we to say of a book 
which puts forward a handsome and muscular 


seems to be an 
favourite pursuits 
and seduction, as a person in 
whom we are expected, on these ee to 
feel at least considerable interest ? Now, we wish to 
be clearly understood ; any representation of human 
eter which is faithfully executed, however 
painful some of the details may be, is a positive 
cain to the world. The knowledge of evil is one 
inheritance yurse, no 


drag roon, whose best quality 


amazing assurance, and his 


hors« -racing 





chara 


of the fall ; and though, of e 
one supposes it is necessary on that acconnt to 
familiarise all minds with the details of vice and 
crime, and the rewards they reap, it would be 
foolish to object to a great artist working up these 
materials into some form, which will continue to 
be the best exponent of their essential weakness 
But he mn ist be a creat artist to 
execute honourably a ta k like this. He must be 
familiar with every nature. He 
never let us see that his attention is ab- 
velopment of haracter, to 
the prejudice of the rest ; or that he personally has 
ny bias for the merits or faults of the individuals 
represented. If he dces, he descends at once from 
his high position of a ‘‘ creator ;” he is but one of 
the puppets, and advocating opinions, false or true, 

the case may be, li any or lin nary mortal. 
Othello and the novels of George Sand, for example, 
both treat of a subject whi h cannot be suitably dis- 


ana baseness. 


human 
must 


sorbed by some one d 








cussed in a mixed society et who would think 
of comparing them together ? The Cenci, of 
Shelley, again, has to deal with characters suf- 
iciently revolting ; but that great artist never for 
aimoment suffers his judgment to be biassed or 
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his feelings perverted by the passions which he is 
delineating ; lust, hatred, fear, revenge, are drawn 
with a fearful clearness ; the gentleness and long 
sufferance of woman’s nature hardens before our 
eyes into a fixed and passionless hatred ; yet we 
are never enticed into admiring the persons of the 
drama for these qualities, but in spite of them. 
This play, which no one would think of placing 
indiscriminately in the hands of all young 


‘soto is still a proof that no department of 


1uman thought and conduct is without the 
domain of art. But the author of ‘‘ Sword and 
Gown” is not an artist of this school : he exhibits 


certainly a great deal of cleverness, and in parti- | 


cular scenes, indeed, so much power, that we con- 


| 
{ 


tinually regret that his capacity forconcocting and | 
conducting an entire plot, should be so far below | 


his occasional success in details. The hero of the 
story, a certain Major Keene, is represented to us 
as very handsome, very strong, and as exercising 
a terrible fascination over all who come in his 
way. Very good. It is easy enough to tell us 
he is strong and handsome ; and accordingly these 
particular advantages are paraded before us, a 
little more frequently perhaps than is absolutely 
necessary. But the chief point, the fascination— 


it won’t do to tell us that he 7s fascinating, we | 


want to see and feel that he is really so. Now this 
is just the point where the story breaks down. 
We must confess to a strong suspicion that this 
redoubtable major, as he is represented here, 
would be considered, in many circles, a decided 
bore. His dark face, his cool manners, even the 
perfection of his racing slang cannot save him 
from this terrible imputation. And observe the 
conscious weakness of the delineation ; everything 
in which he is concerned must be exaggerated to 
make it even tolerably clear to our apprehension. 
Accordingly, not only is the heroine surpassingly 
beautiful and clever, the ‘‘Zionne” of the season, 
but she must also have refused dukes, marquises, 
and baronets, to heighten the triumph of this 
fascinating major ; coronets and large unincum- 
bered estates of 30,0007. per annum are nothing 
to her. Give me Major Keene, with those wonderful 
moustaches, and that unsurpassed coolness of 
manner, and, be his character what it may, I am 
happy, and uninfluenced by the advice of my most 
attached friends. 

Now, whether such persons as Major Keene 
exist in the world we cannot say, though we 
sincerely hope it may never be our fortune to meet 
with one. It might be of use, supposing the 
animal to exist, to give a sketch of him; but 
this is certainly not done in the little episodes of his 
career to which we are introduced in ‘‘ Sword and 
Gown.” We feel the whole conception to be weak 
and contradictory. 
Major Keene is a type, would appear in very differ- 
ent colours to the eyes of any brave and modest 
English gentleman, with a fair share of intellect 
and experience, than those in which his admiring 
biographer arrays him. Surround him in an 
idle watering-place with a pack of fools and silly 
women, and he appears very magnificent ; but 
only a small portion of a man’s life can be spent 
in this way; let him step forward on a larger 
stage, and his deficiencies become at once appa- 
rent. This is the deception we complain of. We 
see through the hero, and know exactly his pecu- 
liar failings, and how, under certain circumstances, 
they would manifest themselves. No man can 
continue in a career of seltish profligacy without 
losing much of that influence over others which 
depends mainly on firmness and self-control. We 
cannot admire him simply on the biographer’s 
word. Even with all the advantages derived from 
the circumstances in which he is placed, we get 
heartily tired of him, and feel quite certain that 


| pharisaical parade of scripture texts, but we would 


The class of persons, of which | 


| of promotion, classification, hours of attendance, 


any sensible man or woman would very soon do | 


the same. 

Again, most of the other characters are of this 
conventional type. The parson and Mrs. Danvers 
are persons with whom we have been long familiar; 
we know all about them, and are quite prepared 
to see them speak and act precisely in the way 
they do. Molyneux and his wife are rather 
better, and though merely sketches, give us more 
pleasure than any other part of the book. But 


| which all those seeking official employment will 


| Coldfield 


| will doubtless obtain a position as a school-book. 


| find it advisable to consult. 


the story is throughout weakly conceived, and | 
nothing but the shrewd and racy digressions | 
which occur very frequently would have tempted | 
us to read it to the end. This is very equivocal | 
praise, and we are sincerely sorry that it is not in 
our power to say more in commendation of a | 
writer who has certainly shown some undeniable 
qualifications for the particular line he has 
adopted. 

We have preferred to dwell more on the faults 
of this book, considered as a work of art, than on 
its serious moral blemishes. It is just possible 
that a consummate artist might have made some- 
thing out of the incidents as they are here 
recorded ; but in the hands of any other, they 
can only be, what indeed they are, tedious and 
revolting. It is for this reason that we have 
avoided giving any outline of the plot. Indeed, 
there would have been some unfairness in doing 
so, asa bald statement of facts would have con- 
veyed « worse impression of the book than we 
wish to give. The writer is a scholar, and accus- | 
tomed to good society ; he is never gross, nor does 
he indulge wilfully in sentimental pruriency. We 
wish it were in our power to say more; but, so 
long as he wastes his talents on so unworthy a 
subject, it is a plain duty to put in a most ener- 
getic protest. We have no wish to make a 








recommend to the author of ‘‘ Sword and Gown” 
a thoughtful consideration of that particular pas- 
sage of Holy Writ which he has travestied in the 
concluding words of his book. A notorious play 
of M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, ended with a 
similar perversion of the words of One Who was 
infinitely pure. Does the author of ‘*Sword and 
Gown” aim at so equivocal a success as that of 
the Dame aux Camellias ? 





SHORT NOTICES. 

The Master Key to Public Offices and Candidates’ 
Complete Instructor. By John Boulger, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the Civil Service 
Gazette. (Houlston & Wright.) When it is re- 
collected that there are eighty thousand persons 
appointed, directly or indirectly, to public civil 
situations, by the central executive authority, and 
therefore belonging to the permanent civil service 
of the kingdom, and that a large number of these, 
either by retirement or death, create annually a 
great many vacancies, and that now, at least forty 
thousand candidates are appointed subject to the 
test of education; the wonder is, not that this 
valuable little work, intended for the use of these 
persons and their friends, should now appear from 
the pen of one entirely versed in the intricacies of 
those special sources from which information can 
alone be obtained, but that its appearance should 
have been so long delayed. Now, however, that 
the service is opened to the million, the book has 
become a necessity. The information it contains 
is daily asked for, and is in fact indispensable 
to all persons who have a desire to obtain 
civil employment under the Crown. ‘There are 
thousands of young men intended for the public 
service who are utterly at a loss to know what 
place to seek, what steps to take, who are the 
patrons, what are the examinations, the ages 
and qualifications required, the salaries, the rules 





prospects and prizes in each office, retiring pen- 
sions, &e. To such and their friends this vade 
mecum will prove of inestimable value. In it 
they will find. all the information they may require, 
with reference to the highest officer of the state 
as well as the humblest. No man need now ask 
his friends what steps he must take to obtain a 
situation for his child or friend. He will find it 
all succinctly and clearly stated in this little book, 


David, King of Israel ; Readings for the Young. 
By Josiah Wright, M.A., Head-Master of Sutton 
Grammar School. (Macmillan.) The 
style of this book leaves nothing to be desired. 
The subject almost of itself involves good treatment 
when handled by an educated man. The work 





Nightingale Valley (Bell & Daldy) is as good a 
collection of standard poetry as can be bound up 
together. Herrick is not forgotten ; due attention is 
paid to the best of Marlowe and Carlyle; and of 
course Tennyson appears frequently in the pages. 
Altogether this is a book which even the critic 
will prize. 

A similar criticism will apply to an illustrated 
Children's Pilgrim's Progress just issued by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus in Short 
Words (Bell & Daldy) is graphically told. The 
printing is what school printing ought to be— 
clear and fairly large. 

The Backwoods’ Preacher ; an Autobiography of 
Peter Cartwright. Edited by W. P. Strickland. 
(Hall, Virtue, & Co.) This work having already 
been very generally noticed by the press, and 
bearing upon the title-page of the present edition 
the magical words, ‘‘ Fifth Thousand,” it is un- 
necessary for us to say more than that it is now 
presented to the English public in a neat, compact, 
and convenient form, with a good clear type, more 
readable than many others of a larger size, over 
which it is occasionally our unlucky tate to pore. 

Whist, Loo, and Cribbage. By Captain Crawly. 
(H. C. Clarke.) Just such a book as would make 
a mana whist, loo, and cribbage player—combined 
with some practice. 

Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Par le Chevalier 
de Chatelain. Two Vols. (London: Rolandi.) 
The translations contained in these two volumes 
are interesting as a specimen of industry and 
patience ; we cannot, however, say much for the 
Chevalier’s poetry, and we must especially protest 
against the general tone of the Preface. No one, 
of course, is obliged to admire either M. Ponsard 
or Mr. Robert Browning; but to qualify the 
author of Lucréce and Charlotte Corday as ‘‘ de 
boufionne notoriété,” is rather going beyond the 
bounds of criticism. Those amongst our neigh- 
bours who understand English will read Spenser, 
Tennyson, and Eliza Cook in the original ; those 
who do not must wait for a better interpreter. 





Elementary Grammar of the French Language. 
By F. Schépwinkel. (Nutt.) This school-book, 
adapted trom the ‘* Cours Gradué de la Langue 
Francaise” of Dr. C. Ploetz, seems to us extremely 
valuable on account of its simplicity and brevity. 
The examples are well selected, the rules clearly 
stated, and the remarks on the pronunciation, 
inserted by way of appendix, can be particularly 
recommended to the young student. 

The Castes of Edinburyh. By John Heiton. (Edin- 
(burgh: J. Menzies.) Under this title we have a 
series of light amusing papers reprinted from a local 
journal. They are written in a style not always 
correct, but never dull, and contain some fair 
specimens of Scotch jokes, a commodity not always 
believed in, although recently in considerable 
favour. The author has not contined himself to 
existing members of the various castes in Edin- 
burgh, but introduced sundry anecdotes and 
pictures of departed celebrities. The book is fuil 
of that ardent aud somewhat narrow article, which 
is not so much patriotism asa mixture of clanship 
and love of locality, and which is always some- 
what bewildering to one born on this side of the 
Tweed. The faults of Edinburgh society are 
lightly touched, and a quaint hue of rose-pink 
spread over a picture that is by no means deficient 
in much darker shadows than the author has 
yentured to paint. The book ean scarcely fail to 
be popular in its own country, and will not want 
some favour among those who dwell in regions 
too far south to be as ecstatic as one born amid 
the scenes it describes. 

Revue Indépendante. (W. Jeffs.) The principal 
article, entitled ‘‘ Si La France a Intention de 
Désarmer,” impresses upon England an attitude 
of vigilance, and ascribes all danger of war to the 
personal character and designs of the French 
Emperor. The paper concludes with the declara- 
tion that ‘‘ Napoleon III. has nothing to moderate 
but himself. That war is not desired in France, 
and that if he does not excite a demand for it, no 
one would think of so doing.” Other papers 
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relate to the recent repressive measures against 
the press, and reprint the original of M. Michel 
Chevallier’s excellent letter on England. 

Litile Stella ; and Other Fairy Tales. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) These fairy tales are very pleasant, 
and at all times in admirable taste. There is 
little fresh fairy lore in them, but who wants 
novelty in fairy narratives? Much poetry is 
mingled with these pages, all of wltich contain a 
morality which is mainly suggestive and but 
seldom didactic. 

Poems. By Charles M. Bain. (Edinburgh 
Oliver.) 

With the miser that dotes o’er his glittering hoard 
Is pleasure a guest to his treasures to add, 
Does it follow the path of proud luxury’s lord, 

Or the steps of ambition that revel in blood ? 

Now a sensible miser does not dote over his glit- 
tering heap, he puts it out to interest ; and as 
for the steps of ambition that revel in blood,-—or 
**blad,” it would seem, if the 
rhyme is to be held in respect—how do steps thus 
revel, and where did Mr. Bain gain his experience # 
If there were no ainbition without blood, this 
would be a poor world. These poems, however, 
contain that one great evidence of thought which 
is possesse xd by most writers of verses—‘‘ ego.’ 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a Tale of the Polar 
Seas. By Mary Gillies. (Sampson Low & Son.) 
Captain McClintock has given an impetus to 
Arctic literature, which will not easily subside, 
and though he will carry off the chief honours in 
the shape of his own work, still many a writer 
will try his hand, and is trying it upon adventures 
in the white land of the north. Mary Gillies, 
whose book is of course a compilation, has been 
desirous of incorporating with a tale all that is 
known of the Arctic, and thus we find ‘* The 
Voyage of the Constance” has some considerable 
pretensions ; on the whole this is one o 
books which tend to keep up the sea-spirit of 
Englishmen—they have no continental parallel. 
Perhaps the sea-books are as good an auswer to 
all fears of invasion as can well be found. 


Messrs. Black have just 





those 


Adam and Charles 


produced a well-printed and well-bound edition of 


the undying Robinson — gig erng in.a 
characteristic manne} by Mr. C. A. Doyle. The 
same firm has also just issue den oliition of Bruce's 
Travels to the Source of the Nile, edited by the 
Rev. J. Morrison Clingan, M.A. The work is 


also a very good specimen of typography, being 
exceedingly clearly printed. 

The Cornhill Magazine is at last ‘Sin presence,” 
and, from its cover to its last page, it 1s a model 
of the ‘best.’ Mr. Thackeray does not lead the 
magazine: this duty is entrusted to the pen of the 
author of ‘*The Warden,” who publishes the 
first chapters of ‘‘Framley Parsonage,” and 
which are equal at least, if not superior to Mr, 
Trollope’s earlier publications. ‘*The Chinese 
and the Outer Barbarians” is by Sir John Bow- 
ring, certainly ‘‘the man of all the empire,” to 
use Mr. Thackeray's own words, ‘‘ most likely to 
know of what he speaks.” That the author has 
deeply considered his subject is shown by the 
following : 

**We cannot t loo k forward, however, without ap} rehe n- 
sion—appre sion not from the possible defeat « 

y be too strong, too efficient for deft 
for but from their successful adv: 
resistance. Nothing can arrest their 
nor prevent the capture of that 

possession may prove our great em P 
ccompanied by his court, 
a—if Peking be deserted, as 











t 





capital ; | 
rassment. If the emperor, 
should retreat into Manch 
Canton was, by 
allies may find themselves amidst vacant streets, aban- 
doned © wandering, a starving population, too 
poor to mi 1 their betters. Winter will come 
ter winter of Northern China; the rivers will 
ns cut off; and with no war “ship 
supplies must be inaccessible. 
prove another Moscow to its con- 















i, communica 
in the Gulf of I 
Peking may even 
querors.’ 

Mr. Thackeray's tale is entitled ‘‘ Lovel the 
Widower.” It is written in the author's earlier 
tempered by the pathos of his later style, and, so 
far, strongly reminds one of the unfinished 
‘‘Shabby Genteel Story.” There is a good deal 
in the follewing : 








| common butt of soc 
| hiscompany and cuisine are amongst the best in London. 


institution of 


all that is respectable and opulent—the | *, ° 
| of which 





* If you choose to occupy yourself with trying to ascer- 
tain if a certain cap fits one amongst ever so many 
thousand heads, you may possibly pop it on the right one; 
but the — maker will perish before he tells you; unless, 
of course, he has some private pique to avenge, or mahce 
to wreak, upon some individual who can’t by any possi- 
bility hit again ;—then, indeed, he will come boldly for- 
ward and sieze upon his vietim—(a bishop, say, or a 
woman without coarse, quarrelsome male relatives, will 
be best)—and clap on him, or her, such a cap, with such 
ears, that all the world shall langh at the poor wretch, 
shuddering, and blushing beet-root red, and whimpering | 
deserved tears of rage and vexation at being made the |} 

ty. Besides, I dine at Lovel’s still; | 











If they suspected I was taking them off, he and his wife 
would leave off invit me. Would any man of a generous 
disposition lose such a valued friend for a joke, or be so 
foolish as to show him upina story? All persons with 
a decent knowledge of the world will at once banish the 
thought, as not merely base, but absurd.” 

The opening chapter of ‘‘ Studies in Animal Life” 
is the very poetry of natural history. Here is a 
specimen ‘ 











‘Our studies here will be of Life, and chiefly of those 
minuter, or obscurer forms, which seldom attract atten- 
tion. In the air we bre: athe, in the water we drink, in the | 

earth we tread on, Life is everywhere. Nature lives: 

very pore is bursting with Life; every death is only a | 
new burth, every grave a cradle. And of this we know s0 | 
little, think so little! Around us, above us, beneath us, 
that great mystic drama of creation is being enacted, and 
we will not even consent to be spectators !’” } 
The paper, ‘‘Our Volunteers,” is from the skilled | 
pen of Sir John Burgoyne, who has a generous | 
faith in volunteers, but warns them that ‘‘un- | 
less they will submit to the necessary training as 
soldiers, and are complete in orgamsation as in- 
fantry, no general in the world will have any 
confidence in them as a field force.” He recom- 
mends their ‘‘ occasional embodiment at some of 
the great camps,” and is in favour of subscriptions 
‘‘to aid the equipment of men of insufficient 
means to provide for themselves ;” he advocates | 
“‘the expediency of rendering the volunteer system 
attractive among the labouring classes ;” he com- 
mends the establishment of rifle clubs ; and he 
attaches advantage to the formation of localised 
bodies of coast artillery. ‘‘A Man of Letters of 
the Last Generation” is a glowing eulogy of 
Leigh Hunt. ‘* The Search for Sir John Franklin ’ 
is written, Mr. Thackery tells us, ‘* by one of the 
gallant seamen who sought for poor Franklin 
under the awful Arctie night.” The number con- 
cludes with the first ‘‘ Roundabout Paper,” also 
by Mr. Thackeray, and written in his highest 
style. Lufin—The Cornhill Magazine at once 
takes as high a place in literature as its pro- 
moters cau have desired. 

The Hawated House. The Extra 
Number of All the Year Round. Conducted by 
Charles Dickens. The days of the Christmas 
mumiers have passed by. The sacred stories are 
no longer acted before the people to excite, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they were treated, 
now their sorrow, now their merriment. We 
should consider it profane to witness grotesque 
figures assuming the parts of scripture personages, 
and performing the acts as ascribed to them, clad | 
in uncouth garments and uttering strange lan- | 
But the mysteries, as they were termed, | 
were one of the means by which our rude fore- 
fathers were educated, and we doubt not but that 
many a rough spirit was touched by the events 
treated in this manner in the miracle plays. | 
As we advance in education we are able more and 
more to imbibe ideas without the assistance of 
the senses. As we read a story we can identify 
ourselves with the persons whose characters and | 
circumstances are portrayed, but the uneducated 
mind must see and hear, in order that its sym- 
pathies may be evoked. These Christmas stories, 
those contained in this number of 
‘*All the Year Round” are good examples, are | 
the Christmas mummings of the nineteenth | 
century. They are more intellectual in their 
character no doubt, and possess a much wider 
influence, as the voice of the printing press is more 
powerful than that of the actor; but the serious 
stories and the funny stories we are invited to 
entertain ourselves with at this festive season, 
correspond to the scripture plays acted before his 
Majesty King Henry IV., A.p. 1409. <A _ party 
of friends tak > posse ssion "of a house which has 
the spetalion of being haunted, and which | 





1 ot | 
Christmas | 


guage. 


evinces the usual ghostly phenomena of ringing 
of bells, thumpings, clashings, and knockings of 
the most orthodox spiritual description. Of 
course when each of the party has had his room 
assigned to him, the only ghost he is troubled 
with is that which his own imagination and 
memory produces. One of the characters tells 
the story of his young wife, the ghost (and a very 
nice one too in this cold weather, and far superior 
to the old phantoms whodrank hot negus concocted 
of molten lead, liquid flame stirred up »y gigantie 
lucifer matches) which haunted his chamber. She 
had been an egregious flirt, but had become com- 
pletely reformed by her first serious love. The 
second story, which is the funny one, is an account 
of a dream produced by a slight touch of the ague. 
The hero gets into all manner of scrapes, owing 
to an ague which seizes him on the most inoppor- 
tune occasions, He loses the lady he is engaged 
to, gets sent out.as a soldier, is discharged for 
cowardice, and, finally upsetting a tray of diamond 
rings in a jeweller’s shop, and then rushing out in 
a fit of despair, is convicted of theft, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. The last 


| story, the most powerful of the series, is the old 


one of an undutiful son, who finishes a career of 
dishonesty and crime by robbing his parents’ 
house, and bringing to a grave of sorrow a kind 
father and doting mother. We have noticed this 
little group of stories because we do not estimate 
the value and importance of a book by its bulk. 
A book should be measured by its influence, for 
good or for evil. The duty of the reviewer is to 
watch the literature of the day, and by his favour- 
able notice endeavour to promote the circulation 
of those works which he thinks will tend to the 
moral and intellectual progress of the people, or 
to their amusement, when it can be obtained 
without infringing their higher interests. We 
are happy to notice the eminently Christian tone 
A story need not be about religion 
to be Christian. A Christian story is one in which 
virtue and vice have their proper positions ; in 
which we are taught that man has an Almighty 
Father and loving Saviour, or in which these 
truths are recognised, and which makes good 
good, and evil evil. The flirt will here be taught 
that flirtation is not the normal state of modern 
female existence, and that the life of mankind 
only meets with its proper development in the 
expansion of the wondrous affections, of which 
God has given us the power. The selfish life of 
an ungrateful child is placed in direct contrast 
with the self-denying exertions of good parents, 
and his final impenitence when the curtain drops 
is a warning to the vicious and selfish that there 
is a point in human sin in which repentance is 
impossible, and sin becomes at once the state and 
the punishment of those who have failed to im- 
have been ungrateful for blessings 
The tale is also directed at that grow- 
ing superstition which infects our country at 
the present period. It is a melancholy fact to 
find people of some pretence to education giving 
way to the belief in such follies as spirit-rap- 
ping, spirit-communication, unknown tongues, 
fortune-telling. These absurdities are the evi- 
dence both of weakness and of crime; of 
weakness on the part of those who believe 


of these stories. 


prove, or 
received. 


| them, of crime on the part of those by whose 


agency the ry are impose “Ll on others. We have an 
instance in the public journals of this week which 
exactly illustrates the teenie d House. A servant 
girl of depraved character, in order to turn atten- 
tion from the visits of her lovers, had contrived a 
method by which the bells of the house were set 
ringing at out of the way times, till the health of 
the master and mistress of the house began to 


| suffer in consequence of the ghostly terror with 


which they were continually inflicted. At length 
the imposture was discovered by the police. The 
two best remedies for such fearfulness are 
medicine and wholesome literature. A ghost 
rarely troubles the person whose digestion is in 


| good order, and people may also fortify their minds 


by reading books of a sound character. At Rich- 
mond, while sentence of death was hanging over 
Dr. Smethurst, bills were sold to the servants 
detailing how the ghost of the unfortunate Isa- 
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bella Bankes had appeared to him in prison— 
stories which we have no doubt were believed 
by some of their ignorant readers. Such 
abominable trash is absolute poison to the semi- 
educated classes for whom it is prepared ; and sa 
our English liberty prevents the legislature from 
using force for the suppression of such rubbish, 
we are thankful that our light literature may 
exercise a counteracting effect, and assist in eradi- 
cating these noxious weeds. Short stories, short 
speeches, 
human souls. A man ¢s what he thinks. His 
thoughts are himself. If he partake of whole- 
some reading he is nourished ; i 
reading, that is, if he receive into his mind the 
ideas it contains, his mind becomes diseased and 


a few words, are the life and death of 





if of unwholesome ! 


debilitated, and his happiness, which depends much | 


more on his internal condition than external cir- 
cumstances, marred or ruined. Of course, toa 
person whose principles are formed and opinions 
well-grounded, the trash of literature slides off 
like a missile from a well-polished breast-plate ; 


but what we are saying we mean to refer to those | 


whose logic and metaphysics are not in so hale and 
hearty a state. We do not wish to see our 
lower classes over-educated, but we wish to 
see them well-educated—possessed of a faculty 
to judge between the true and the false, the good 
and the evil. Even allowing the case, that occa- 
sionally mysterious communications take place 
between the inhabitants of this world and the 
unseen, which is connected in our minds with so 
much awe and dread, the thought should inspire 
us with no terror or needless alarm. We belong 
to a vast universe in which is boundless better, 
boundless worse, beings as superior to us as we 
are to the creatures which we see to be inferior to 
ourselves in the scale of creation. We should 
remember that at this holy Christmas season, a 
band of angels, eighteen hundred years ago, met 
the shepherds in the field and told them of a 
glory in the Highest, and of peace and goodwill 
on earth. Millions of spirits, we believe, walk 
this earth, both good and bad; but they have 
hounds set them which they cannot pass but by 
the express permission of Him Who is loving unto 
every man and Whose tender mercy is over all His 
works. The best of spirits is that of love, one of 
the worst that of ny and superstition. 





MONTHLY CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

M. JuLEs JANIN, the successor of Geoffroy, Dus- 
saulx, and Béquet—Jules Janin, the great fewille- 
toniste, collects together in a couple of duodecimos 
some of his master-pieces, and presents them to us 
as a bouquet of choice flowers, asa new year’s gift, 
to console us for the publication of all the trash 
daily poured forth under the name of literature. To 
any student wishing to form an opinion about M. 
Jules Janin, and to ascertain precisely his position 
amongst the writers of modern France, we would 
not recommend the perusal of his novels, ‘‘Barnave,” 
““Ze Chemin de Traverse,” ‘DT? Ane Mort ct la 
Femine Guillotinée :”” we would give him rather 
the two volumes just published by M. Hachette, 
and then confidently await the verdict. In these 
few pages M. Jules Janin comes forward with his 
best literary qualities—an extensive command of 
language, an uncommon amount of what the 
French call verve, and the gift of turning into 
account for the amusement of his readers the 
merest trifles as well as the most important 
occurrences. Aut Janin, aut diabolus; no one 
else could descant with the same facility ona 
vaudeville or a new bonnet, on M. de Chateau- 
briand or Madame Prevost, on Moét’s champagne 
or M. Gannal’s disinfecting processes. The 

Variélés Littéraires” * contain, amongst many 
other interesting things, a short sketch of periodi- 
cal literature, beginning as far back as_ possible, 
and telling us how the old Quivites themselves 
understood a Gazelle. A Gazette at Rome ! got up 
within sight of the Capitol, and circulating amongst 
the idlers who thronged the Forum! Yes, M. 
Jules Janin has very good authority indeed in 


* “Variétés Littérai ar Jules Janin, 12mo 


(Paris and London: L. Hache 








| truly loveable and great. 


support of his assertion, and with such classical 
precedents he may well vindicate the power of the 
feuilleton Vainly do pedants, academicians, 
fellows of all kinds of guilds, societies, and con- 
fraternities—vainly, we say, do they shrug up 
their shoulders at the bare mention of a 
feuilleton : ” exclaims M. Janin, 
6 on pensant que par fois ce tout petit feuilleton a 
brillé Cun certain éclat voisin de la poésic. Tlest 
peu de chose, il est noins que rien, et pourtant, tel que 
le voila, micuax vaut souvent [Cavoir écrit en se jouant, 





Binet at 
Consolons NOUS, 


que @avoir mis au jour, péniblement et dans un 
supréme efort, quelqw a Uvre en VmMe ASSCZ Sé mblable 





au premier canot de Robinson Crusoé, quil faut | 


laisser loin du rivage et loin du flot.” 

The ‘‘ Variétés Littéraires” give us the theory of 
periodical literature and the apology for it ; the 
na Critique, Portraits et Caractives”’ * are a collee- 
tion of illustrative documents, so to say, of de- 
tached pieces showing us, by example, how 
Jeuilletons should be written. What variety, 
what versatility of powers! It is something 
like human life, with its mixture of sunshine and 
shade, joy and sorrow, smiles and tears. It is a 
complete panorama. From such a gallery no one 
will expect us to give a specimen ; we might as 
well produce a flower by way of specimen of a 
nosegay, or exhibit a brick as the idea of what a 
house is. Many of the pieces here reprinted take 
us back in thought to days long gone by, when 
literature, art, science, poetry—all the ennobling 
realities of life kindled throughout France uni- 
versal feelings of enthusiasm. By comparing 
these fragments with M.Janin’s later productions, 
we find that if age has imparted to the talent of 
our feuilletoniste more weight, more solidity, it 
has by no means damped his ardour for what is 








so singular a phenomenon that it deserves men- 
tioning here. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

DEATH OF MACAULAY.—We are grieved to 
have to announce the sudden death of this great 
man. He expired at his residence in Kensington, 
at 8 o’clock on Wednesday evening, from disease 
of the heart, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

The Minron Avtrocrarnu.—There has been 
some little discussion among the collectors of 
autograph letters and autograph memorials of 
great men, as to the genuineness of the Milton 
receipt lately sold in the collection of manuscripts 
formed by the late Mr. Dawson Turner. The 
question arising is, not merely whether that 
receipt for the sum of five pounds, ‘‘ being the 
second payment” for his poem of ‘* Paradise Lost,” 
was genuine, but whether Milton at that period, 
when he was (totally blind, could have written it. 
These are the points upon which Mr. J. Leigh 
Sotheby is making research. As to the fact of the 
receipt sold in the collection of Mr. Dawson Turner 
being a copy of asimilar receipt in the possession of 
Lady Cullum, there is no doubt, unless the latter 
be the copy ; the original having been retained by 
the party under whose direction the copy was 
made. Whether the original receipt or the copy, 
it was purchased for some connoisseur in America 
for 42/., or nearly that sum. With the view of 
assisting his researches, Mr. Sotheby has been 
permitted to take facsimiles from the un- 
doubted autograph volume of Juvenal and other 
poets, in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. From that volume he has been induced 
to take facsimiles of no less than nine pages, of 
which we have been favoured with one, the first 
page of the poet’s celebrated monody *‘ Lycidas,” 
written in 1637. Besides these, it is the inten- 


| tion of Mr. Sotheby to give facsimiles from all 


the known autograph documents hy Milton, pre- 
served in the British Museum, the State Paper 
Office, and elsewhere, the object being not merely 
to ascertain what are really autograph, but, if 


| possible, by whom Milton was assisted, and in 
| 7 ous : . 
whose handwriting are the receipts bearing the 


name of Milton. 

Tur Neep or Crry Ratways.—A very few 
years would suffice to accomplish for London what 
has been accomplished in all the thriving towns 
throughout the kingdom—its intersection by rail- 
ways. There are plenty of routes at command 
where the best thing that can be done for the 
houses is to destroy them, and if the houses are 
too good to be doomed, we must twmel beneath 
them, and be content to travel underground, A 
mile of tunnel in any one direction from the centre 
would bring us to the daylight where the cost of 
property ceases to be a great consideration. If it 
does not alarm us to fly through the gully at 
Primrose Hill or Box Hill, why should it alarm 
any one to pass through tunnels in the City? But 
open railways are proposed ; even the City ex- 
tension of the Great Northern, from King’s Cross 
to the Bank, is to take its way in open daylight 
through the Coldbath Fields, Barbican, Redcross 
Street, and Fore Street, where a little new action 
can dono harm to the population, and where a 
causeway will bring with it a ventilating breath 
of air. The Southwark and City junction is pro- 
posed to pass along a line where a clearance will 
be for the good of the locality, and as to the 
Metropolitan and the combined market, who will 
regret to see a 1: rger hole made on the north ex- 
tremity of Smithfield ? is it an elegant place 2? is 
it a thriving place ? is it f rnament to London, 
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will suffer by such innovations, and you can de- | 
vise no general scheme of improvement without 
touching individual interests; but the few must 
yield for the good of the many, and if drivers of 
cabs and omnibuses find their occupation gone, 
there will be a large demand for servants on the 
railways to sustain and improve the market for 
employment.—City Press. 


On Wednesday evening, the 21st, the first 
public dinner of old Johnians, formerly mem- | 
bers of St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, and 
the friends of the institution, took place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. Mr. Hubbard, M.P., was in 
the chair, and among those present were the 
Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
Lord John Manners, M.P., Lord Robert Cecil, 
M.P., Col. Moorsom, the Rev. Mr. Woodward, 
the Rev. Mr. Lowe. About one hundred and 
thirty sat down to dinner. Mr. Harker was toast 
master. The object of the college is to provide a 
public school education for the middle classes at a 
very moderate expenditure, and on church prin- 
ciples. The experiment has been eminently suc- 
cessful, from the numbers, improvement, and | 
general prosperity of the institution. The pro- | 
ceedings were protracted to a late hour, and were 
especially enlivened by able and characteristic 
speeches from Lord John Manners and Mr. Beres- 


ford Hope. 





To the Editor of the Lrrerary GAZETTE. 
Paris, Christmas Day, 18: 

Srr,—It may be gratifying to you and to your 
readers to know that the Lirerary Gazerve is 
under the ban of Napoleon IIT. and his legion of 
cocks and cocked hats, doubtless owing to the 
spirited and truthful communications of your 
Parisian correspondent. 

My Gazette has not been delivered to me for 

e * 

six weeks, but, has been detained by the autho- 
rities at the Post-office ; as other little things are 
filched from you by your conciérge, your washer- 
woman, and by five people out of every six with 
whom you have any dealings in this ‘‘ gay” city 
of abominations. 

The Boulevards are lined now with small 
wooden stalls, for the sale of sweetmeats and other | 
matters, which occupy nearly halfthe pavements, 
to the great inconvenience of the foot passengers 
and the still greater inconvenience and prejudice 
of the legitimate tradesmen who occupy the highly | 
rented shops of the locality. This nuisance is 
of the effects of the revolution of 1848 ; 
after concession has been made, in each year which 
has succeeded that period, and doubtless any | 
attempt to remove one of the stalls now, would 
cost the Emperor his crown, and raise another ery 
of “liberty, fraternity, and equality.” 

Oh, for one hour of dear sweet old England ! 


one 


concession 


Lam, sir, yours, 
AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ses 

r 28th. 

One of the things which have always struck 
me as most amusing to an English resident in 
France is the intense desire of Frenchmen to be 
initiated into the mysteries of sporting life, and 
their absolute incapacity for it. They are for ever, 
as I forget which of our modern writers has said, 
“wanting excitement to take the place of real 
pluck,” and this it is which perhaps destroys 
their aptitude for field sports ; coolness is, per- 
haps, of all qualities the most needful in a sports- 
man; whether in riding, shooting, or no matter 
what outdoor amusement entailing possible risk, 
coolness and presence of mind will, nine times 
out of ten, stand a man in better stead than dash. 
But a Frenchman’s theory is so exactly the reverse, 
that he is trying for ever to be ‘‘ dashing,” and 
is therefore for ever going beyond his mark. He | 
misses the ‘‘birds” perpetually, because he 
positively feels inimically towards them, and fires | 
at a grouse or a partridge as if he were a | 
Zouave firing at an Austrian Uhlan, before the 
peace of Villafranca. This restless momentary 


Paris, Decembe 


eagerness seems to me to be the one great cause 


| of the failure of the French in ever becoming 
| what we should denominate good sportsmen, and 


of the insensate longings they express towards 
everything connected with ‘‘ Ze Sport,” as they 


| call it. 


These reflections are suggested to me just now 
by the unhappy passion for skating which sud- 
denly developed itself in the breasts of the French 
fashionable population, during the few days of 
severe cold we had last week and the week 
before. The lake of the Bois de Boulogne was 
crowded with men who wanted to persuade them- 


| selves and their friends that they found skating 


an amusement. Of all the exercises, however, 


| to which he addicts himself from time to time, 


there are none in which the Frenchman succeeds 
so very ill, as in waltzing and skating. The two, 
indeed, go inseparably together, and a crack 
waltzer will always be a crack skater when he 
chooses. Now, if there be one thing a French- 
man is incapable of learning, it is how to waltz ; 
and whilst in every German capital or watering- 
place you may find a young Englishman who is, 
by common consent, allowed to be as solid, as 
graceful, and as inventive a ‘‘ Vortdénzer,” or 
leader of the cotillon, as any Austrian going, you 
will never find a Frenchman anywhere who cen 
achieve more than the perpetual imitation of a 
teetotum, or by any chance attain to the regions 
of imagination in the art of waltzing. Just so 
is it with them on the ice. Here they are above 
all eut out by the Americans, who are the erack 
skaters on the Lake, and would very likely, I 
think, be so anywhere. Our Yankee 
excel us alone in straight skating, and really the 
prodigies of velocity accomplished by some of 
them here last week would scarcely be believed. 
But what is turning the heads of all Paris at this 
moment is the American entertainment, called a 
**Lantern-Ball.” This consists in as many 
fifties (or hundreds) of persons of both sexes as 
can be assembled, launching forth upon the ice, 
each armed with a pole, of greater or less length, 
at the end of which are fastened one, two, or even 
more small lanterns of different shapes, sizes, and 
colours. The pole is ‘‘ shouldered” like a musket, 
and the lanterns hang downwards from it at the 
skater’s back ; of course, in the ardour of the 
mélée, the great point is that the lanterns shall 
not be smashed, which they often are. Probably, 
the breaking up of the weather has come in time, 


cousins 





| for I don’t fancy the Parisians would have won 


any great glory for themselves, if they had gone 
in for the prize against ‘‘ Young America” ata 
lantern-ball of skaters. 

This ‘‘ Lantern-Ball” reminds me of one of the 
diversions proposed by the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine of Russia, when he paid his last visit to Fon- 
tainebleau, somewhere about two years back. One 
of the chief amusements of the Court had been 
laying siege to the Emperor! His Imperial 
Majesty was placed upon an eminence in the 
Palais Gardens, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court were to contrive to scale the heights as 
best they might, and drive away the party who at 
the top defended the citadel. This, for some days, 
sufficed to oceupy and delight everybody, but at 
last even the excitement of ‘‘ taking” the Em- 
peror was exhausted. When this moment came 
the Grand Duke Constantine proposed what wes 
called a ‘*water-ball!” This entertainment 
is composed positively of nothing than 
a dance in the water !—that is, an artificial pond, 
or shallow fountain, being chosen, into that liquid 
element enter a certain number of full-dressed 
individuals, who then and there dance quadrilles, 
and I am told polkas and mazurkas even! Whether 
the principal actors in this ‘‘ water-ball” thought 
themselves not sufficiently proof against colds in 
the head, to venture upon this dancing bath, I 
cannot certify, but, after a vast deal of talk, and 
endless declarations of ‘‘ how delightful it would 
be,” the plan was given up, and the Imperial 
Court was not gladdened by the joys of a ‘‘ water- 
ball.” 

Within these few days the Court has been oceu- 
pied with the first representation of the piece I 
have once or twice told you of: a play, name ly, 


less 


| founded on the adventures of the infant Mortara, 


and one of the collaborators wherein is no less a 
person than M. Mocquard, the Emperor's private 
secretary. M. Mocquard merely gave the first 
idea of the play which has been ‘set up” and 
written by a man of more talent, perhaps, than 
fame—M. Victor Séjour. The carrying out of such 
a subject was naturally difficult in the extreme, 
and no small credit is due to M. Séjour for the 
cleverness with which he has brought his drama 
through all the shoals and quicksands that sur- 
rounded it. First, there is little or no love-in- 
trigue in the piece; there is a bridegroom who, 
appears now and then, but who interests but little, 
his love never being in any way ‘‘erossed.” The 
interest lies with the unfortunate young girl, who 
stolen from her cradle by a nurse, who baptised 
her, lives for seventeen years as the daughter of 
a Genoese duchess, and eventually finds herself 
out to be the child of an errant Jewess, who is 
half usurer and half fortune-teller. Upon the 
perplexities of this girl between her two mothers, 
rests the entire emotion, and there certainly 
is, in the fourth act, one very curious and very 
fine scene between the three women. The Jewess 
invokes the right of blood, the Christian lady the 
power of salvation; the former says she gave life 
to the body of Paula (the name of the heroine), 
the latter says she gave life to her soul! The 
mothers are both very earnest and very eloquent, 
and the wretched girl listens in agonised silence 
to both. At last, wound up by their violence to 
a pitch of absolute despair, she turns round upon 
them both, and, in a very comprehensible tone of 
agony, exclaims: ‘‘ But, selfish as you both are, 
do you not see that you are killing me, between 
you?” This has really an immense effect, and, 
in the part of the young girl, Paula, Lia Felix, a 
sister of poor Rachel's, shows herself a worthy 
scion of the stock to which we owe the greatest 
female tragedian of our day. 

There are many things connected with this piece 
of La Tireuse de Cartes that are interesting, be- 
sides what takes place on the stage. In the first 
place, not only has it its origin in the brain of M. 
Mocquard, but actually many of the people of the 
entourage are firmly persuaded that no lessa person- 
age than the Emperor himself has had a “* finger” 
in this dramatic ‘‘pie.” I need not tell you how 
erroneous is this notion, but it is credited in the 
very highest quarters. What cannot be denied 
is the intense interest taken in the bringing 
out of the piece by the Emperor. His arrival 
at the first representation was early, and he 
stayed till the very last moment, namely, tili near 
half-past one, the Empress doing her duty as 
auditress by crying from the beginning to the end 
in the most conscientious manner, and his Majesty 
himself braving the cold and discomfort of a box 
that is comfortless and cold in the extreme, by 
fetching his paletot in the enti’acte of the second 
to the third acts, and shivering out the remainder 
of the drama in that attire. 

Out of doors this same T'ireuse de 
been made the subject of a grand e lesiastico- 
political discussion. The Site/e took it up first, 
and printed in lieu of a fewilletow a leading article 
upon the whole incident, involving the defence of 
the rights of ‘‘the family” against the encroac h- 
ments of the Church. Of course, this was in- 
stantly taken up by M. Veuillot, in the Univers, 
and yesterday a few most bitterly pungent lines 
appeared in the ultramontane print, in which 
allusions were made to M. Moequard, which could 
not have been over-agreeable to that gentleman. 
Now, whatever be the established religion of a 
country, it would be an act of consummate bad 
taste for that religion or its ministers to be attack- 
able (and that by the consent of government) 
upon the stage. But I hasten to say, that there 
is not in the entire length of the five acts of La 
Tireuse de Cartes one single word that can be 
transformed into an attack upon any form of the 
Christian faith. Perfect moderation and good 
taste are observed throughout, and, as 


Cartes has 


usual, M. 
Veuillot has made himself remarkable for his un- 
called-for violence. La Tireuse de Cartes derives 
even comparatively little importance fre m the 
Mortara case, on which it i nd it in 


is founded, a1 
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reality suceccds independently of what is called 


** Tintérét de circonstance.” 

No slight sensation has been caused by 
the second duel fought between Messrs. de 
Galisset and de Lauriston ; and those people who 
reflect at all are struck at the little progress of 
morals and manners, and say it is deplorable to 
think how easily a social body is to be drawn back 
half a century, and led to adopt the faults and 
absurdities of its predecessors, gaining nothing by 
the conquests of the age or the march of its civili- 
sation. The whole has been a ridiculous and a 
barbarous transaction, and it is probable that M. 
de Galisset will remember all his life the price he 
has been made to pay for his altogether wrong- 
headed and ill-bred behaviour. 

Now that ‘‘ King Jerome” is in a fair way 
towards recovery, the Court here is preparing for 
a succession of official fétes, but the foreign ele- 
ment is, unluckily, quite wanting,—there are 
absolutely no foreigners to speak of here this 
winter. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
\ome 


MEETING OF THE WEEK. 
Sat. Institute of Actuaries. ‘*‘On a Formula for Caleu- 
lating the Value of a Survivorship Assurance,’’ by 
M. Reboul. ‘*On the Purchase of Life Assurance 
Policies as an Investment,” by Archibald Day, Esq. 





ALUMINIUM.—This metal is found capable of 
being beaten out into thin leaves like gold and 
silver, if repeatedly tempered with a slight heat. 
In this condition it takes fire as readily as paper. 

PsEUDO-DIASCOPE.—Mrz. F. C. Ward recently pre- 
sented an instrument with this name to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, but wejrave 
not seen any drawing or detailed description $f it. 
By means of it an aperture transmitting lig®t is 
made to produce an isolated impression upon one eye 
while the other is directed to an opaque body, like 
the hand, held in front of it. The impression of 
the light is then transferred from one eye to the 
other, and looks as if seen through a perforation 
in the opaque body. 

TestInG Borters.—At a meeting of the same 
society, Dr. Joule brought forward a plan of testing 
boilers which he had used with success for two 
years. He contended that the usual trials give 
no indication of whether the pressure has been 
borne without injury or not. According to his 
method the boiler to be tried is entirely filled 
with water, and a brisk fire made in or under it. 
When the water reaches 70° or 90° the safety-valve 
is loaded to the pressure required, and a pressure 
indicator constantly observed. If the pressure 
increases continuously up to the point required 
without sudden stoppage or diminution, Dr. 
Joule says it may be safely inferred that no strain 
or incipient rupture has been produced, 

SuspecTED Bopres BETWEEN MErcURY AND 
THE Sun.—M. le Verrier accounts for some sys- 
tematic discordances between the theoretical and 
actual motions of Mercury, by supposing the ex- 
istence either of a planet between the Sun and 
Mercury, with an orbit a little inclined to that of 
the latter, or of a zone of asteroids, which in the 
aggregate would produce the same effect. It 
appears that Professor W. Thompson, of Glasgow, 
in a paper on the mechanical energies of the polar 
system (Phil. Mag., Dec. 1854), suggested the 
existence of a zone of meteors in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, as a possible source of the supply 
of colour, heat, and energy. 

DRAINAGE AND Drovcurs. — At a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
R. B. Grantham, C. E., read a paper on * Arte- 
rial Drainage and Outfalls,” in which he gave an 
interesting account of the application of drainage 
to agriculture, and pointed out the difficulties of 
obtaining the combined action of different pro- 
prietors. Within ten years four millions have 
been spent under the control of the Enclosure 
Commission, in draining 800,000 acres; and it 
was estimated that twice as much had been laid 
out by other bodies and private persons. Mr. 
Grantham only cursorily alluded to a matter of 


| 
| 
| 











very great importance—the necessity of impound- 
ing surplus water, so as to preserve a uniform 
supply to the channels of rivers, local irrigation, 
&c. This is a subject that must receive early and 
serious attention, as the mischief done in dry 
summers to uplands by previously draining all 
this rainfall to lower levels is becoming a very 
important affair. 

INDELIBLE Writinc.—Mr. John Spiller, writing 
to the Chemical News, proposes an ink of the 
composition given below, when it is desired to 
impress paper with indelible carbonaceous stains. 
After the writing has been made with a quill or 
gold pen, a heated iron is to be passed over it, or 
it may be held near the fire. Strong thick paper 
should be employed. The rationale of the action 
is too evident to need explanation. To make the 
ink take—conecentrated sulphuric acid, deeply 
coloured with indigo, one ounce; water, six 
ounces ; loaf sugar, one ounce ; strong mucilage of 
gum-arabie, two or three ounces. 

Frencu Sratistics.—In a paper on the trans- 
port of goods in France, M. Beranger estimates 
the consumption of provisions by the 36,000,000 
of inhabitants at the annual rate of 100,000,000 
hectolitres of corn, 40,000,000 hectolitres of wine, 
4,000,000 cattle, 6,000,000 sheep, 4,000,000 pigs, 
and 100,000,000 hectolitres of potatoes. He also 
asserts that those districts which possess the best 
means of transport have exhibited an increase of 
population. Thus, in 54 departments in which 
the population has diminished, there are 8282 
kilometres of water communication, which gives a 





lead to new views respecting the connection 
between vital phenomena and the chemical com- 
position of food. 

Srone-TrimMinG Macuine.—M. Bataille pro- 
poses to cut rough stones into the shape required 
by builders, by means of an apparatus Jike a great 
pair of sugar nippers, fixed to a frame provided 
with a mechanism enabling the stones to be moved 
as the process requires. In its present condition 
this machine is not adapted to work hard stones, 
but it is possible it might be modified so as to 
accomplish this task. 








FINE ARTS. 
a 
NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

On Saturday last three new pictures were 
exhibited to the public for the first time, and all 
by painters hitherto unrepresented at the National 
Gallery. 

Two of them are the Ruysdaels, the purchase of 
which we announced some weeks back. They are 
placed on your right hand as you enter the second 
of the large rooms—that in which Veronese’s 
‘Family of Darius’ hangs—one being placed on 
each side of Vandyck’s ‘St. Ambrose and the 
“mperor Theodosius.’ They are upright pictures, 
alike in size and subject—both being designated a 
‘Landscape with Waterfall,’—and they are above 
the painter’s average dimensions. 

The picture nearest the door is the more 
interesting and beautiful of the two. What, by a 
usual technical Hibernianism, may be called its 











proportion of 1 kilometre to 97,790 superficial 
hectares, while in 32 departments in which the 
population has increased there are 6257 kilometres 
of water communication, or 1 kilometre to 84,082 
superficial hectares. 

WATERS OF THE Seine.—M. Barral states that 
the water of the Seine at Paris was lower in 
1858 than at any period since 1732, when regular 
observations commenced. The mean rainfall of 
Paris for 1858 was scarcely less than usual, but in 
thirteen of the departments the rainfall was 
twenty-one per cent. below the average. 

SreeL Brris.—Messrs. Naylor and Co., of 
Sheffield, have lately cast the largest steel bell | 
yet made. The height is 5 feet 3 inches, diameter 
at the mouth 6 feet 2 inches, and thickness at the 
sound bow 4% inches. The bell weighs 2 tons 
12 ewt., or 5,824 lbs., and is destined for San 
Francisco, where it is to sound an alarm for fires. 


Action OF Iron Natts 1n Suips.—M. Kuhl- 
mann asserts that the use of iron nails in building 
wooden ships is one of the chief causes of their 
decay. The rotting or decay of wood is a process 
of slow combustion, and M. Kuhlmann considers 
that the iron nails act as carriers for oxygen, and 
introduce it into the substance of the timber. By 
contact with water and air the iron is rapidly con- 
verted into a sesquioxide. In this state it yields | 
a portion of its oxygen to the wood, and is re- | 


duced to the state of protoxide, which further | 
action of air and moisture converts to the sesqui- 
oxide, and so the process goes on, M. KuhImann 
fortifies his theory with several experiments, and 
appeals to the well-known blackened and rotten 
appearance of ship planks that have been long in 
contact with iron nails or bolts. Copper nails do 
not produce this effect. This is a matter which 
ought to be investigated by our naval authorities. 
as a large proportion of our annual expenditure 
arises from the decay of ships. We believe house- 
wives will admit one fact which M. Kuhlmann 
adduces, viz., the tendency to decay of those 
portions of linen or cotton articles which are | 
affected by iron-mould. 

Resprration.—Dr. Edward Smith considers 
he has established the fact, that nitrogenous | 
articles of food, and also sugar and coffee, and 
especially tea, are excitants of respiration, while 
he ranges starches and fatty substances as non- 
excitants. The effect of alcoholic liquids varied, | 
rum and spirits of wine increasing the evolution 
of carbonic acid, while brandy diminished it. If | 
these opinions are confirmed they may prove | 
of great value in medicine and dietetics, and also | 


foreground, consists of an immense mass of foam- 
ing water, which rushes over a rocky ledge, and 
forces its resistless way among shattered fragments 
of the lumpy, brown rock. On the right a slop- 
ing path leads beneath thin trees up towards a 
village, and past an outlying farmhouse which 
crowns the upland ridge. A rude, dilapidated 
wooden bridge connects this hill-side with the op- 
posite bank of the stream ; and on the left bank a 
shepherd is driving a few sheep over a bridge that 
crosses a little feeder of the main stream. In the 
distance is a glimpse of hazy hill country. A few 
peasants journeying homewards along the upland 
path, two or three loiterers on the bridge, and the 


| distant houses seen by snatches through the trees, 


serve to connect the scene with ordinary every- 
day humanity ; but the mighty mass of surging 
water, the teeming clouds and heavy shadows, in- 
vest it with that deeper feeling which results from 
a truthful representation of the power of Nature 
in whatever form it may be exercised. The season 
is the late summer, for the trees are yet of a full, 
deep green, though on some there is a sprinkling 
of the sear leaves of autumn. But the verdure 
has perhaps been retained longer by the humidity 
of the season, indicated further in the fullness of the 
stream. As a whole, the picture, like the majority 
of Ruysdael’s, is deep in colour, and it has that 
grand, sombre tone which, equally with the colour, 


| characterises his best works. It is painted with a 


well-charged pencil, and with the sharp decided 
touch that belongs to the master at the height of 
his power. That it is the work of a master work- 
ing at his best, you see by the easy playful-hand- 
ling, where every touch is made to do its full 
duty, and no superfluous stroke is given ; and by 
the clearness of conception and charming sim- 
plicity of arrangement. 

The second picture is not likely to be so 
popular. It has far less of the freshness and 
healthy rusticity of nature. Instead of looking 
like a direct transcript of a singularly picturesque 


| spot, seen under favourable circumstences, it 
| rather suggests the idea of an idealised recollec- 


tion. Though called a waterfall it is rather a 
torrent “roaring in spate,” and will inevitably 
recall some one or other of the many beautiful 
becks and burns on the outskirts of our own 
mountain districts. And with all Ruysdael’s 


unquestionable power in water-painting, the 
recollection will not be favourable to the 
painter as regards fidelity of imitation. But 
he who has most thoroughly studied the flow 
of water under such circumstances will most 
appreciate the difficulties under which the painter 
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yeasty water at the foot of this picture is suffi- 

ciently suggestive of the appearance of a small 

over-charged stream tearing its way down a slope 

and through a narrow rock-encumbered channel ; 

but it is at least questionable whether it would 

turn and twist and struggle forward exactly as here 

represented. This seething caldron forms the | 
characteristic feature of the picture; beyond it is a | 
queer wooden bridge over which are passing clumsy 
Dutch boors and odd-shaped children, and on 
the other side some equally odd-shaped cattle. 
On the right is a wood of rugged weather-beaten 
oak and ash with a mountain-top rising above it. | 
On the left the broken larches show that a storm 
has recently passed along.- In the obscurity, 
woodmen are dimly seen at their destructive 
labours. Above is a rude wooden hut sheltered by 
acouple of tall larches. In the distance are misty 
woods and low blue hills. Overhead is a gray 
murky sky. As was said, this has less of the 
freshness and vraisemblance of nature than the 
other ; but it certainly displays more of artistic 
power as well as more artistic license. The 
breadth and force of the chiaroscuro (note par- 
ticularly the skilful centralisation of the mass of 
shadow and its easy diffusion); the exquisite 
management of the silvery grays of the middle 
and extreme distance ; the clear, deep, cool green 
of the still water contrasting with the warmer 
tone of the creamy foam of the rapids; and the 
perfect facility and precision of the kandling, 
make it a picture that a painter loves to linger 
over apart altogether from poetry of subject or 
fidelity of treatment. 

Both the pictures are in excellent preservation. 
They have darkened, as all Ruysdael’s pictures 
have darkened: but they have not been daubed 
over by an ignorant and reckless ‘‘ restorer ;”” and 
they are thoroughly characteristic and admirable 
examples of the master :—if, indeed, we may say 
so of any pictures by a master of whose works 
without exception the great art-dictator has 
written in Johnsonimn phrase and form, ‘‘ They 
are good furniture pictures, unworthy of praise, 
and undeserving of blame.” These two piec- 
tures, which were regarded as the gems of the 
well-known Siéder-Stolberg collection, and pur- 
chased for the National Gallery at the recent 
sale at Hanover, of Count Andreas Stolberg’s 
pictures, for the sums respectively of 7800 and 
7050 thalers, together about 2250/7. Their pur- 
ehase was eagerly contested for the royal collection 
at Hanover, but the longer purse of England pre- 
vailed. 

The other new picture is hung in the small room 
on your right as you enter the gallery. It is en- 
titled ‘The Marriage of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria—the Virgin presenting St. Catherine of 
Siena :’ the painter is Ambrogio Borgognone. 
Borgoguone, a Milanese who painted at the end 
of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, 
is little known in England; his name even does 
not occur in the ordinary biographies. Not only 


labours. There can be no doubt that the mass | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| painted. 
i lies in the placid, devotional spirit which per- 





was there not, until now, an example of his 
pencil in the National Gallery, but very rarely are 
his works met with in private collections, except 
such as those of the Prince Consort or Mr. Fuller 
Russell, in which the true pre-Raphaelites are a | 
specialty. A genuine specimen of the master | 
would, therefore, be in any case an acquisition to 
the national collection, and fortunately this is not 
only a true but a favourable example. 

The centre of the picture just added to the 
National Gallery is occupied by the Virgin, who 
is seated on a throne with the Child standing 
on her knee. On her right stands St. Catherine | 
of Alexandria, holding in her right hand the 
martyr’s palm, whilst Christ is placing the ring | 
on a finger of her left hand. In his left hand the | 
Saviour holds another ring—whether to be given | 
to the other St. Catherine who stands on the other 
side of the throne, is not indicated. The Virgin 
is habited in the traditional (pale) red dress and 
blue cloak. The Child wears a short yellow tunic. 
St. Catherine of Alexandria is crowned, and has 
light hair hanging down her back. Her rich 
dress is nearly concealed by an ample red cloak 
with an embroidered gold border, which is 


fastened by a richly jewelled brooch, from which 
hangs a large pearl, and a small gold cross. 
her feet is the spiked wheel—emblem of her fate 
—so boldly foreshortened as to show the artist’s 
delight in exhibiting his skill in the novel art of 
perspective. 
nun in white, with a white hood on her head, 
and a black cloak, and carries a lily in her 
left hand. 


| 


At | 


St. Catherine of Siena is clad asa | 


The picture is clearly and brightly coloured ; | 


and the draperies are well cast and admirably 
But the great charm of the picture 


vades it, and the beauty and expressiveness of 
the heads. Nothing can possibly be less artificial 
than the composition as a composition. It must 
be taken as an ecclesiastical exercise, and judged 
as such. But the countenancesare individually very 
lovely, though they give little heed to each other. 
The Virgin, who is of course the chief personage, 
has an abstracted, melancholy face, ‘‘ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” and, with her fair 
complexion, lofty forehead, and generally 
Northern cast of countenance, she looks far more 
the product of the German than the Italian mind. 
Indeed, had we seen this picture in a gallery at 
Munich or Berlin, we should (looking at its 
character, waxy surface, and apparent pre- 
servation) have strongly suspected it to have been 
under treatment by some one or other of the clever 


plodding ‘‘ restorers” who infest those centres of 


German art, and so conscientiously make 
good all that seems wanting in the old works 
entrusted to their manipulation. The Holy Child 
is also a good deal like a eurly-haired German 
boy. The profiie of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
presents a beantiful outline, but the face is 
not very full of meaning. St. Catherine of Siena 
is evidently a real, not an ideal, woman, with 
noble, but careworn, ascetic features ; one who 
might have been some devoted abbess not un- 
known to the painter or the painter's patron. 
The hands are not marked by the thinness usually 
attributed to those of Borgognone, but are on the 
contrary beautifully formed, well drawn and full 
of expression—especially those of the Virgin. 
The background of the picture is of a conventional 
style of architecture, and from the roof hangs a 
wreath of flowers, with a lily pendant directly 
over the head of the virgin. The circular glories 
round the heads of the virgin and the two saints 
are of gold, the thin rays, or what seem such, 
forming the titles of their owners, ‘‘ Maris Stel- 
larem,” ‘‘S. Katarina,” &e. ; and the gold em- 
broidered hem of the Virgin’s robe is also formed 
by an inscription in similar characters. The 
nimbus from the head of the child Christ is eru- 
ciform. The picture is a moderate-sized upright 
altar-piece, with a circular top, and is enclosed in 
avery large, very heavy, and very ugly frame of 
blue and gold. 


Alfred Rethel, once one of the most promising 
of the younger German painters, has just died at 
the age of forty-three. For some years, however, 
he had been in a state of mental alienation, and 
consequently lost to Art. His paintings show a 
noble simplicity and largeness of style, and much 
originality of conception : 
considerable extent in his engraved designs, by 
which he is best known out of his own country. 
His most important pictures are the frescoes in 
the Hall of the Emperors at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
most admired of the series, perhaps, being ‘The 
Visit of Otho to the Tomb of Charlemagne,’ a sub- 


Kaulbach. 

The Art Union of London offers a premium of 
100 guineas for the best set of illustrations ‘in 
shaded outline,” or pure outline, of Tennyson’s 
‘*Tdylls of the King” ; and another premium for 
a group in bronze illustrative of some passage in 
English history ; but the conditions of the com- 
petition are not yet announced, nor is the date for 
receiving the designs. 

The Committee of the Crystal Palace Art Union 
announce, that they have 2000 guineas ready for 
the first purchase of suitable objects of art-manu- 
facture, for prizes at their next adjudication. 


ject that has quite recently occupied the pencil of | 





qualities exhibited to a | 


Although the weather was so inauspicious, the 
National Gallery was, during Monday and Tues- 
day last, thronged with attentive well-behaved 
holiday visitors. On Monday, 10,448 persons 
passed through the rooms ; on Tuesday, 9880. 





——— 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THe energy of the pantomimes and extrava- 
ganzas produced on Monday has not been equalled 
in our recollection. The Channel fleet never re- 
ceived so much adulation on the stage as at the 
present time—almost every house offers a sacrifice 
of coloured fire in the painted presence of this 
national bulwark ; and really in some instances 
this infusion of nationality is most admirable. 
At the Haymarket, for instance, the fleet is illu- 
minated by a lighthouse, the light from which is 
equally effective and brilliant ; while even the 
Olympic presents a concluding scene of consider- 
able beauty, by the aid of a ¢ableau founded upon 
these same wooden walls. We shall return to 
the pantomimes next week; but in the mean- 
time tind ourselves compelled to especially ad- 
mire the charming production at the Hay- 
market—St. Valentine's Day. All the choicest 
epithets contained in the French language 
might be applied to this delightful work, and 
they would not do it justice. People are begin- 
ning to ask who superintends the getting up of 
Mr. Buckstone’s pantomimes : the excellence of 
the floral decorations and combinations of colour 
almost lead to the conclusion that it is a lady 
artist who achieves these victories. One scene in 
St. Valentines Day is especially charming. In 
accordance with the date of the saint’s fée, the 
floral decorations are crocuses, and so full has 
been the thought bestowed upon this scene, that 
the side wings are carefully painted to give such 
an appearance as leafless trees possess in February. 
Nor is the effect cold—the crocuses are so brilliant 
and varied that the scene could not be brighter, 
and so numerous, being even elaborated into the 
skirts of the ballet girls, that the whole tableax 
may be called absolutely ‘‘croquesque.” This 
pantomime is really a little gem. The Covent 
Garden production is very grand—possibly the 
most expensive work of the season, and the 
public have already appreciated the liberality 
which has been exercised. At the Olympic 
we find a burlesque, Alfred th Great ; and 
being by Mr. Robert Brough it is comparatively 
polished—comparatively, for the ,work is marred 
by the frequent, unpleasant, and rusty references 
to prisons, writs, poor debtors, and all things ap- 
pertaining. To Mr. Robson is entrusted the best of 
the patriotic ‘‘sentiments” with which Mr. Brough 
has liberally besprinkled his burlesque, which is on 
the whole very well written and satisfactory. We 
cannot say much for the Lyceum burlesque, except 
that Miss St. George sings even more charmingly 
than is her custom. Mdme. Celeste has in ail 
probability some grand production in contempla- 
tion, and has therefore paid comparatively little 
attention to her Christmas piece, which, however, 
contains one very novel scene, effected by means 
of a lake of looking-glass. : 
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1 Ric} yher. Re- 

ceived 29th August. I send tl messenger to tell yon of 

| the breaking up of the English Parliament, after the 
Council had assembled on Monday the 19th inst. at 
Oxford. Buckingham defended the King’s conduct in 
respect of what he promised on his marriage, but 
Admiral Robert Mansfield openly opposed the Duke, and 
drove him to the breaking up of the Parliamer Two 
advantages have bee g it the law: 








against the Catholics wil Ll then Buck- 
1am being in ill favour in i home, both 
with the Protestants and Puritans, he will be compelled to 
consult the interests of France. 1625, August. 
Particulars of Proceedings in the English Parliament 
inthe month of August, 1625. The propositions of the 


King for supplies, with the Duke of Buckingham’s 
answers to the Parliament’s objections on the several 
points, in respect of the furnishing of the fleet, the causes 
of the King’s need of money, the affairs of the 
&c. 1625, August. 

Cardinal Richelieu to Mons. de la Ville aux Cléres, I 
send you a dispatch which will show you that I was right 
in my confidence about the breaking up of the English 





Catholics, 
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Parliament. You will communicate the matter to the King 
and Queen. 1625, August 30. 

The Count de Tilli¢res to Monsieur dela Ville aux Cleres. 
I send you soine letters by which you will see the present 
state of affairs, and that they need remedy. Would to 
God you were deceived, and that some remedies were 
powerful as you think they will prove feeble. lf 
August 31. 

Count de Tilliéres to Louis XIII. A solemn council has 
been held to call to account Admiral Mansfield for his 
free speech against the Duke of Buckingham, to levy im- 
posts on the people in default of the subsidies not granted 
by the Parliament, and to decree a proclamation against 
the Catholics, which last matter has been resolved. The 
first matter seems of little importance, but your Majesty 
will regard Mansfield’s rank, and the fact that what he 
said was received by the Parliament, not as the voice of a 
man, but as the oracle of some God, yet he only gota 
simple reprimand, The matter of the impost is not so 
much for need of the money, but to show the Parliament 
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that when they refuse to grant itthe King has other means | 


of getting it; but they laugh at this, knowing that if the 
tax is small it will not suffice for the necessities of the 


state, and if it is great, that the people will rise sooner | 


than submit to it. Four reasons are given for the edict 
against the poor Catholics, but the most probable is that 
Buckingham has brought it about to save himself from the 
claws of Parliament. This weak King’s spirit is below 
all that can be imagined, and the best way will be to send 
an Ambassador of ability and experience. The fleet has 
sailed, is under the command of Cecill, a great Puritan, 
and from the time they have given the Spaniards to 
defend themselves, want of money, and other reasons, it 
will probably have little success. 25, August 31, Tothill 
Fields. 

Count de Tillitres to Mons. de la Ville aux Cléres. 
Thanks for your good will. In whatever position I 
may be, I shall always contribute my best abilities to 
the King’s service. We shall soon see a man_ here 
who will satisfy us amply. 16265, September 3, Tothill 
Fields. 

Duplessis, Bishop of Mande, to Louis XIII. So many 
important changes have happened here [in England], and 
the Queen has judged them of such consequence, that we 
have thought fit to dispatch Father Berulle to inform your 
Majesty of them, that you may understand the 
in which the Catholics are so cruelly treated. 
September 5. é ¥ 

Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Clércs. The 
Queen of Great Britain has sent Father Berulle to the 
French Court, our matters being in bad condition, and 
the English Catholics having been publicly proclaimed, 
This removes our obligations to the King, and will attach 
the Catholics to Spain. If Mons. de Blainville has not 
started, perhaps he ought to be stayed, and his instructions 
to be changed. 1625, September 5. 

Instructions delivered by Louis XIII. of France to 
Monsieur de Blainville, on his going as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to England. 1625, September 3. ; 

The points of these instructions are the importance of 
the English alliance with France in respect of the state of 
Christianity, the marriage of King Charles with the King 
of France’s sister, the state of the Queen in England, the 
condition of the Catholics, the King of England’s pro- 
mise on his marriage not to prosecute them, the laws in 
England against them, the religious establishment under 
the Bishop of Mande of 24 or 25 ecclesiastics about the 
Queen’s person, the treatment of the Lady St. George 
by Buckingham, her influence over the Queen of Eng- 
land, her open hatred of the King, the plague in 
England, the holding of the Parliament at Oxford, the 
non-coronation of the King, the composition of the 
English Parliament, the Puritans, the question of 
the coronation of the Queen, the manner of her 
coronation, and whether it should be celebrated in a 
church, the state of parties at the English Court, the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal a friend of France, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Catholic in his heart, the rls 
of Pembroke and Arundel, Spain, Holland, the recovery 
of the Palatinate, the Flemish War, the ancient ailiance 
of France’ with Scotland, the promised settlement of 
land on the Queen, the violation of the King’s spoken 
promise not to persecute the Catholics, Xc. x 

Louis XIII. to Charles I. The bearer, the Sieur de 
Biainville, who has attained the highest honours and the 
last degree of my confidence, has been chosen to reside 
as Ambassador Extraordinary at your Majesty’s Court. I 
request credence for him, in the full assurance that when 
he shall have been there a few days your Majesty will 
perceive that the confidence which is placed in him is not 
misapplied. 1625, September 3. ; 

Louis XIII. to the Duke of Buckingham. One of my 
strongest reasons for sending the Sieur de Blainville to 
England is, that he may assure your Grace of my friend- 
ship, and that in all in which I shall ask your assistance 
I shall seek nothing which shall not be for the common 
good between myself and my good brother the King of 
Great Britain. 1625, September 3. 

Louis XIII. to the Count de Tilliéres. This letter will 
be delivered by the Sieur de Blainville, to whom TI could 
have wished to give no instruction, but that I might have 
relied on yours and the Bishop of Mande’s experience. 
Custom and necessity, however, have compelled the taking 
of other advice. A continuance of your good will in my 
service is required, in your communications with the am- 
bassador. 1625, September 3. 

Louis XIII. to the Bishop of Mande. I send the Sieur 
de Blainville, for a time, to I und, with especial com- 
mand to look to the well-being of the Queen and of tl 
about her, and to defer much to your counsels. One great 
point will be that he treat the duke as shall be most to 
my profit. 1625, September 3. : 
is XIII. to CharlesI. In favour of the Sieur Seton, 
who was held in much esteem by the late King of England, 
and who will be of great service to the Queen, in the 
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language so necessary to her, and who is recommended 
for the office of Clerk of her Robes. 1625, September 4. 

“Memoir,” delivered by Mons. Doquerre, on the affairs 
of Mansfeldt, on the part of the King of France. 1625, 
September 10. 

His Majesty judges good the plan oflanding the soldiers 
aboard the English ships in Germany, but doubts the 
King of England’s furnishing the money for Mansfeldt’s 
entertainment. ‘The King of #rance has sent an ambas- 
sador to England to negotiate in the matter, and will 
himself furnish money to Mansfeldt for the four months 
he asks; Blainville must let the King of England under- 
stand the best means of preventing Spain’s taking a 
powerful position in Germany, &c. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. Germany is now 
the country which the Spaniards, in the name of the 
Emperor, are making all means to reduce to the condition 
of a province of their house. The Palatinate must be 
restored. Denmark must be assisted promptly. The 
States must be assembled. An armed power must be 
established under the Count of Mansfeldt. The general 





| 





sailing of the English navy, which amounts to near 100 
Ships. Their orders said to be in a box with twelve keys, 
of which the commander is to have no knowledge until 
his arrival in a certain place. Arrest of a soldier of 
Boulogne garrison taken in designs against the Am- 
bassadors, and who has since escaped from prison, 
1625, September 27, Boulogne. 

Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres. 
I have written to the King about my compelled stay at 
Boulogne and about the affairs of England, which are 
almost in a desperate condition, and made still worse by 
the defeat of the Huguenots by the Admiral, 1626, 
September 27. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres to the Bishop of Mande. 
Monsieur Blainyille will receive the King’s orders to go 


| immediately to England to oppose the practices of the 


desire of the princes of Germany is for liberty. The army | 


of ‘Tilly is so formidable, that the King of England must 


be invited to contribute as many men as myself; and you | 
s which will aecrue | 


are to point out to him the advantages 
by the accomplishment of the proposed plans. 1625, 
September 10, 

Louis XIII. to the Sieur de Blainville. Instructs him to 
remonstrate on the late proceedings in England against 
the Catholics, in direct violation of the K *s promise ; 
to frustrate their intentions ; to know what may be hoped 
on their side in that matter as well as in that of Mansfeldt ; 
and desires him to set off immediately. 1625, September 
11, Fontainebleau. 

Mons. La Ville aux Clercs to the Bishop of Mande. 
Necessity of knowing what the English will do in the 
matters of Germany. Peace not yet assured with the 
Huguenots. The persecution of the Catholics. Blainville 
has taken leave. The cardinal excuses himself for writing 
on account of his bad face. 1625, September 11. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres to the Count of Tillitres. 
Blainville is to complain of the ill treatment of the 
Catholics in England, and at any price to insist on the ful- 
filment of what was promised, and in this he will be 
aided by the luckly resolution which they have taken 
there to make levies on the people, the which they dare 
not execute as the English are so jealous of their liberty. 
The King is much pleased with your relation of the state 
of affairs there, and wishes you could write as favourably 
about Mansfeldt. Blainville hopes for much stance 
from you, for no one knows the English so well as you do, 
1625, September 11. 

Second instructions given by the King of France to 
Mons, de Blainville, Ambassador Extraordinary to Eng- 
land. 1625, September 17. 

*,.* The topic of these instructions is the new law pro- 
inulgated in England against the Catholics, in violation of 
the King’s written and verbal promises, and the Ambas- 
sador is directed to demand the revocation of the said 
unjust edict, and is advised how to treat with the Duke of 
Buckingham for the accomplishment of his purpose. 1625, 
September 17, 

Louis XIII, to the Duke of Buckingham. Duke, my 
cousin. You will learn by Monsieur de Blainville the 
matters for which he is sent to the King of Great Britain, 
and your grace will please to examine the propositions 
submitted by the ambassador quietly, with the aid of your 
reason, and not under the influence of passion. 1625, 
September 17. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. It will be agreeable 
to you to learn, in this first dispatch, of the victory which 
God has granted me over my enemies. You will thank 
the King of Great Britain for the vessels which he lent me 
and which formed part of the naval armament. My 
cousin, the Cardinal de Barbarin, Legate from the Pope, 
has departed without any conclusion to the affairs he had 
in hand. I wish to know how the English receive the 
news. Since your departure, one named Gebier, the Duke 
of Buckingham’s painter, has brought a letter from the 

ke to Cardinal Richelieu, rather humble considering 
his nature, by which he conjectures that the duke is sorry 
for some things which have happened there. 

Louis XII. to Mons de Blainville. I have received 
letters requesting assistance for the King of Denmark, 
but as this assistance will depend on what England 
affords, I must request you to let me know what has 
passed there on the subject. 1625, September 25, 

Duke of Buckingham to Louis XIII., received 25 
September. Monsieur the Duke of Chevreuse will assure 
























your Majesty of my zeal and affection to your Majesty’s | 


service. I desire only to be judged by my actions, and 
that I may enjoy the honour of your Majesty’s courtesies 
only in the manner in which I shall be found your 
Majesty’s faithful servant. 1625, September. 





Bishop Duplessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres, The | 


Ambassador of Holland has been treating with the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earls of Carlisle, and Holland, to 
make a league, offensive and defensive, between the King 
of Great Britain and the States, but conclusion is delayed. 
The King is gone to Plymouth to see his fleet, and it is 
said that Buckingham intends to embark, but I think he 
will not engage in a voyage of which the issue is so 
uncertain, while others say he is going to Ireland to 
defend the ports against the Spaniards. Again, it is 
reported that the seals are to be taken from the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and, if so, France and religion will lose much, 
for he is the most temperate of the English clergy and 
well affected to the Queen. 1625, September 

Monsieur de Blainville to Louis XIII. 
at Boulogne. The King of England is gone to Plymouth 
and will scarcely return under a month or five weeks. All 
the ports are shut in England and arms taken up through 
the whole realm, in consequence of a suspected attack on 
the Tower of London. Great distrust of the Catholics, 
who are held as on the side of the Spaniards. Immediate 









Forced to stay | 


Rochellers and Mons. de Soubise, which his Majesty 
cannot suffer. Your conjecture about the journey of the 
Duke of Buckingham is probable enough, for he much 
desires to come to France, though he had best avoid it. 
1625, October 4; 

Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres to the Bishop of Mande. 
Your letter will give the King great comfort. Bucking- 
ham’s journey will probably be delayed by the arrival in 
England of Mons. de Soubise. You must do what you can 
to hinder that matter, and in future must send an express 
courier with your letters when they are of such import- 
ance. 1625, October 4. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. Your letters would 
have been more acceptable had they been dated from 
England instead of Boulogne, for I have heard that the 
Sieur de Soubise, since the victory against the Rochellers, 
has taken all the ships to assemble in the Manche, 
and hopes for supplies from England. Therefore, I must 
request that the harbours be defended against them, and 
that the English do not st them with provisions nor 
munitions, nor indeed have any transaction with them, 
for they cannot do so without wounding the alliance 
between myself and the King of Great Britain. I wait 
your letters on the subject of Mansfeldt with impatience, 
for on that matter depends the safety of Germany. 1625, 
October 4. 

Louis XIII. to Mons. de Blainville. Since writing I 
have heard that Soubise bas been seen in England, and 
is seeking the means still to harass the French wiih his 
nav Therefore, I must demand of the King of Great 
Britain not only that he rejects all the overtures of the 
said Soubise, but that orders be given to all governers of 
ports not to receive him, but, on the contrary, to treat 
him as a rebel and an enemy, and as being the sole cause 
why the French arms have had, as yet, so little success 
in Italy. 1625, October 4, 
de la Ville aux Cleres to Mons. de Blainville. 
38 you will be surprised at the order which the 
King sends you, and to sueceed you must surmount all 
sorts of difficulties. By letters from the bishop of Mande, 
I see that the Duke of Buckingham is going to Ireland, 
others say to Holland, and some even say that he is 
coming to France. His visit to France must be pre- 
vented, for, as you know, he would not be well received, 
and if he returned home offended, he would hereafter be 
irreconcileable. 1625, October 4. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs :o Mons. de Blainville. 
The King has received news of the arrival in England of 
Mons, de Soubise, of the miserable state of his army, and 
of his hope to get aid there; so you will see the necessity 
of your presence there at once. [ persist in my opinion 
about the necessity of preventing the journey of the Duke 
of Buckingham, for it is to be feared that in Holland they 
are attempting to persuade him to assist the Rochellers 
and also in France. 1625, October 4. 

Bishop du Plessis to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. 
Mons. de Soubise has gone to Plymouth after the débris 
of his army. Mons. de Cipierre, who went out of curiosity 
to see the fleet, arrived at the same ‘ime and the same 
lodging, and heard an account of Soubise’s retreat to the 
Isle of Rhé, whence he was chased by Monsieur de 
Montmorency, and so retreated to Oleron, where he had 
burnt several large vessels for fear of their falling into the 
hands of the French. Soubise’s arrival will probably 
delay the journey of the Duke of Buckingham into Holland, 
but an Ambassador must be sent immediately to hinder 
their giving any help to the Rochellers. 1625, October 17. 

Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs to Mons. de Blainville. The 
Deputies of Rochelle are in Holland, seeking to purchase 
vessels, and, as they will not forget to try the same thing 
in England, you must try and prevent it, and you will 
have time, for they cannot conclude their bargains, in a 
few hours, and ships need time to be sent to sea equipped 
and furnished, and you know well in what terms to speak 
with the King of England on the subject. 1625, October 7. 

Mons. de Blainville to Louis XIII. I have done all I 
could to surmount the difficulties caused by the King of 
England’s absence, the closed harbours, and the plague 
there, which } cleared the highways alike of men, of 
posts, and of carriages. Now, however, I have obtained 
from the Queen of England, through the means of the 
Bishop of Mande, a carriage, a vessel (une roberge), and 
six post-horses to convey me to Southampton, and I shall 
consequently depart to-morrow. 1625, October 8. 

Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Clercs. 
Am annoyed to write, having no news, except thatin such 
a place it is a relief to put pen to paper, so you will learn, 
as heretofore, that Iam at Boulogne, and if things go on 
as they have done, in heaven and on earth, you will have 
the good fortune very often to see similar letters. 1625, 
October 8. Boulogne. 

Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres. 
The Bishop of Mande could not obtain the King of Eng- 
land’s permission that I should see him before his return 
from Plymouth, and all the harbours were closed, and the 
plague so fearful that neither men, nor provisions, 
nor Carriages, nor posts could be procured. Now, how- 
ever, I have received from the Queen of England a 
carriage for my person, a vessel, and six pdst-horsers 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


deapaoe 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
mblic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new series of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and,a nove all, CHEATNESS IN PRicE,he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the rec ner of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G.has 
introduced 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, 
of flexibility, and with fine, eatnnt and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens. —Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
s at the Works, Graham Strect ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No.91,JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
tEET, LONDON. 


PTURES 
BY HER MAJESTY" tS ROY AL LETTERS PATENT. 


JHITES MOC-MAIN PA TENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel] spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
ofapplication ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every d of exercise 
without the slightest inc onyenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” — Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.RS., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the s College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to on Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq , F.R.S8., Assistant Surgeon to King's College Hospital ; 
k Callaw ay, Esq., Senior Assistant Su WwW 
Ceulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Mag 
Curling, Esq., F.R.8., Surgeon to the 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince 
F.R.S.; 8 Luke, Esc 
Erasmus Wilson, Usq., F.R 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
nd 3ls.6d. FP one Age, ie 


Londor Hosp’ tal; J. 
Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
, Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 

S.,and many others 


Price of a Single Truss, 
Price of a Double Tri 3ls. 
Price of an Umbilical ‘Truss, 4 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John W hite,Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


+ ry ‘ 
FLAStIC STOC KINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 

A 'The material of acai h the se are made is rec omme nded by the 
Faculty as being peculis TIC and COMP! 
the best invention for giv ing efficient and perms 
cases of V/EAKNESS and SWELLING of the L 
VEINS SPRAI It is porous, light in texture 

nd j is drawn on like an ordinar y stocking. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 
LONDON. 
[2 Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


support in 

RIC OSE 
iy inexpen- 
Price from 7s. 6d. 


228, PICCADILLY, 





BAkys NS & CO”S WINDOW POLIS SH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GIREASE and the DE POSIT of GAS, &c. &e. 
*.* By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN 


ESTIMONIALS. 


61 and ¢ By po s Church Yard,and 58 and 59, 
Pate pater r Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen —Having tried your Pate nt Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co Amort, Brorners, & Co 


[..W. 


66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it. answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
willforward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Sairn & Co, 
Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We ‘have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
yoursending usone dozen of <i h nny boxes Joun Hanvey & Co, 
Argyll House 956, 258, 260, and 262, 1 
March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO 


gent Strect. 


Hoper & ORCHARD. 
, Finsbury Pavement. 


KE ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore 'Thr s, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING COUGH I ES 
Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keartt 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
1 
Churchyard, London. 


na, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Retail by all druggists, &c 
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| rendering his leg perfectly sound. 


your | 
| for December, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
MXHE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 


are those which tend to the promotion of Personal Beauty 
in the fair and youthful, who at this festive season ¢ more than 
usually desirous to shine to advantage under the gaze of their 
friends: none can be more acceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair; 
and as an invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
Ur 1alled for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a 
3 it bloom to the Complexion, and a softness and delicacy to the 
Handsand Arms. And 
ROWLAND S’ 0.0 ON TO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Which bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, Strengthens 
the Gums, and re nders the Breath sweet and pure. 
Patronage of Royalty, and Rank rena engi 
and their universally-known efticac > these 
tions a celebrity unparalle} led, and render them pe c vallarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


prepara- 





THE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
Rh. COGAN, Patentee,4, Red Lion Square, London. 
MEDAL LIQUID 


PRIZE HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

‘Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
y productions of modern chemistry.” — Illustrated London 
, July 19, 1851. 

Along and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 








TRADE MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 

REFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 

De licious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, neanes &e., spe 

i icacy of children and invalids. ‘Tt 


iything of the kind known.” Tr ~ 
et, 4,8,and 160z. Obtain it where 


or articles are not substituted, from Family Grocers, Chemists, 


Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
Paisley; Dublin; 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, lronmonger Lane, London. 


|} NOW THYSELF! 





The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Stree t, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘‘T am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”—Miss Jones. 
z OF 9G rN ANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPE LLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
-ina few weeks, 
use, strengthen it 
c hee k greyness in 
nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
300 Physicians, for promoting a tine, healthy head ‘of hair, : 
averting baldness in after years. Sol a by all Chemists, price 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 6 
Castle Street, Newman street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. C: arter 
as bald, is now covered with new hair.’ 
th using it I hi ive an 3 -ellent moustache.’’ 
r. Yates,‘ The young man he as NOW a Zoo l pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for othereustomer 





is guaranteed to produce Whisk 

and restore the Hair in baldness f 

when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectuall 
ull its stage For the 


H “OL LOWAY’S OINTMED NT 
AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR BRAD LEGS—Robert 
of Broad Street, Alloa, informed Mr. Cumming, dr st, of 
t about 18 years ago he injured his ankle in a 

coal-pit, which afterwards formed into a running ulcer. ‘To cure it, 
he tried innumerable medicines, but. without effect. He was in the 
Royal Infirmary about three years ago ; there they told him that 
amputation was the only chance of saving his life. At last a friend 
very earnestly recommended him to try Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, and they have been the sole means of healing the wound 


AND PIL 


Dickie, 


,and 


accompany the medicines, 





INTERESTING TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF 
D*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
An eminent Wesleyan Minister. 


the Rev W. H. Evans, in 
writing the biogri raphy of his father, in the Welsh Wesleyan Magazine, 
‘He had been ve ry painfully affected by 
asthmatic pie aint ad a troublesome cough ; but by the use of 
Loco. k’ s Wafers these were removed, so that he enjoyed e 
his latter days, and was en ly free from the cough which s 
rally troubles old ministers.”’—See the Welsh Wesleyan Magazi 
December, 1859, p. 402. iy ; 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—They give instant relief 
and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, andall disorders of 
the breath and lungs. 
TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKE RS they are invaluable for 
ing and strengthening the voice. They have a most ples tant 


Price 1s. 1d., 28, 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all chemists 


taste 


throughout | 


Editor of 


Printed directions for their use | 


ine for | 





| THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Patt Mati,S.W. 
HE above Company has been formed fay the 


a rpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest character, at asaving 


| of at least 30 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 208. & 2 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT............00000. 2s. 
fen yearsin the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY =m 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
station. 


20s. & 24s. per doz. 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &e., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN 
keing imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 





Pint samples of either sentfor 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London R cuver Terminus. 


Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuineSherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, } 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent fiee on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per galion. 
3 & JHU GHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crute hed F riars, Mark Lane. 


D., London Hospital.” 


ANDREWS 








AU-DE-VIE.—T this pure Pz AL E BRANDY, 
4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demastrated, upon analysis, 
to be pec uliarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, dis. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnivals Distillery, Holborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
ON. ALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


HISKIES are CHEAPE ‘Ry MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR su PERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mill, and mellow 

spirit ... lds. per gallon. 
The PRINCE T SQUE AUGH, a much-admired 

and delicious spirit . 1 
DONALD DUNCAN’S cel brated Registered D.D. 

WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .. F 

Two gallons of either of the ays sent to any part,or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Ca 
5, Burleigh Street, ae wits. 


W. SILVE R & Co.’s OUTF ITT ING W ARE- 

@ HOUSES, 66 and Cc ORTIILL, F.C.—OUTFITS for 

Australia, India, and China, itary Officers, Cadets, 

shipme n, and Civ ilig ans ns home use, 

and workmanship , shirts, rv ,ladies’ out 

i embracing 

every variety of cabinet Wolk, € Snteeks, tre antewus, &c., 
suited to all climates 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dock 


yards), Woolwich, 





TO BUILDERS, IPPFRS, &c. 
JOHNS( YN informs the abcve t 
supply them with a 


D ond COLOU a D PAIN 
ent Prices. J. 


that he is open 
amount of GROUND WHITE 
Sat Vive per Cent. lower than the 

J.’s Lead and Paints xe recommended to the 

‘Trade as possessing more hody, covers better id easier to work 
than any other, ¢ etain colour in avy climate. 

All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew B 


re, Brent- 
ford, W 





THE UNIVERSAL GAS 

ee ATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in t vorld by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, 2nd all other Burners remains 
invariable under all y tions of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Rurner simple in construe- 
tion, consisting of a double ited, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action toa phe vical valve.—Priceds. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

W.I py, Agent, 462 


BURNERS’ REGU- 


KEN»? rd Street, London, W.C. 





MHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 

(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the eomfort of a § Mattrass at an half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and c { 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot 
possibly harbour vermin 


Sold by W. 


imates ; 


H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
PATENT STAR C H 
8 sa used in her Majesty ted aundry 
cipled px are now 
the Glenfic 1d Starch, we he reby 


WOTT . 
1 LENFIELD is the onl 
some unpt 
in imitation of 

scar rong 
careful, when purthasing, to see that the word G L E} 
each packet, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





Printed by Joszrn Smitn, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North. € 
city of London, and published by him at the of 


N Japham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapaery & Evans, in the pe inct of W hitefriars, in th the 
tice, No.4 Bouverie Street, Flect Street, in the same precinct and city —Saturpay, December 31, 
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